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ARTICLES 


Russian Art and “Socialist Realism” 
Yury P. ANNENKOV 


The nature of the fine arts as dictated by the Soviet regime and the question of 
“socialist realism” have been discussed on many occasions already. One or two features, 
however, distinguish Mr. Annenkov’s article from previous treatments of the subject. 
This analysis of the spiritual essence—or rather, demonstration of the absence of any 
spiritual essence—of “socialist realism” is presented from the point of view of an artist 
who is a champion of “abstract” art. Although readers may not share some of the author’s 
views, as, for example, his assertion that abstract art is the only truly creative form of art, or 
his assessment of Russian iconography, we trust that this article by an outstanding Russian 
artist and a no less notable art critic will prove an interesting contribution to literature 
on the subject of the Soviet fine arts. 


To begin a discussion of Russian art with Andrei Rublev would be going 
back altogether too far in time. Rublev (ca. 1360-1430) was a remarkable icono- 
grapher, but in his day art in Russia was merely one of the forms of service to 
religion. Outside the Church, art as such did not yet exist in Russia; consequently, 
the work of Rublev and his Russian contemporaries, notwithstanding their gifts, 
cannot be compared with that of Cimabue and Giotto, who were flourishing a 
whole century before, or of Jan van Eyck and the anonymous master of Moulins, 
who were at work during the same century. The creations of these artists, while 
dealing with religious subjects, are something more than icons: they are pictures 
in the broad sense of the term, and neither Gospel readings nor icon lamps are 
needed for an appreciation of their significance. Even during the great age of 
Italian, Spanish, German, Flemish, Dutch and French painting, Russia could 
boast of no artists of the caliber of Rublev but only a rather primitive iconography. 

Painting independent of the Church was not born in Russia until the early 
eighteenth century, after Peter the Great had opened the window onto Europe. 
By Catherine II’s time, Russian art had already achieved a high technical level, 
producing such artists as Antropov, Argunov, Rokotov, Levitsky, Borovikovsky 
and Ugryumov. These were followed by Tropinin, Venetsianov, Kiprensky, 








Tolstoy, Bruni, Bryulov, Fedotov, Flavitsky, Semiradsky and Ivanov. Thus, the 
eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries saw the emergence of the first 
Russian artists. Although their technical skill is indisputable, however, it must 
be admitted that they contributed little that was new or original or (with the 
exception of a few paintings by Venetsianov and Fedotov) specifically Russian, 
remaining loyal to the model of Western classicism and academism. 

The reaction against Western influences began to make itself felt in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, and was dictated less by artistic searchings than 
by social and political considerations. Young Russian artists decided to break 
with academic traditions and devote their energies to the broad masses of the 
people, since it seemed to them that the former were inaccessible to the ordinary 
public and satisfied the aesthetic demands of only a privileged minority of the 
intelligentsia. From here, the way to genre painting and realism was plain. This 
trend rapidly gained momentum and produced such leading figures as Repin, 
Vladimir Makovsky, Perov, Polenov, Surikov, Ge, Kramskoy, Pryanishnikov, 
Shevchenko, Yaroshenko, Vereshchagin, Savrasov and Shishkin. 


These artists received the nickname of peredvizhniki, or “itinerants,” since 
exhibitions of their work were not only shown in the chief cities but constantly 
traveled about the country, penetrating to the heart of the provinces in an effort 
to bring art closer to the general public. This idea was in itself an entirely praise- 
worthy one, but the unexpected appearance of photography nipped it in the bud. 
Niepce and Daguerre anticipated realistic art, replacing it by an even more 
faithful reproduction of reality. Thus, while the realism of Rembrandt’s time was 
an undoubted achievement, at least in the technical sense, that of Niepce’ and 
Daguerre’s time proved to be more a survival of the past. 

The significance of this point was appreciated in the West sooner than in 
Russia, and Western artists began to break away from realism almost immediately 
after photography had started to spread. While the peredvizhnik movement was 
in progress in Russia, impressionism had already emerged in the West, and the 
more photography developed, the further Western artists reacted against realism: 
aware that they had already played their part as portrayers of reality, they instinc- 
tively embarked upon real creative work free from mere imitation and repro- 
duction. One trend followed or supplemented another—cubism, futurism and 
the rest. 

A comparable development in Russia took place only about the turn of the 
last century. One of the first groups to react against realism was known as “Mir 
iskusstva,” or “World of Art,” whose members, including Benua, Bakst, Sere- 
bryakova, Kustodiev, Petrov-Vodkin, Somov, Dobuzhinsky, Rerikh, Golovin, 
Malyavin, Serov, Vrubel, Grabar, Lansere, Korovin and a few others, devoted 
themselves to securing a revival of form in art independently of subject. This 
group became the prime mover in the development of an independent Russian 
school of art, freeing art from social, political and other functions that are not 
essential to it. For the first time, Russian art acquired an independent status in 
the cultural world. Moreover, it was not only painting which benefited from the 
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. forts of this group. Its influence was felt in the spheres of sketching and drawing, 
hook illustrating and stage set designing. With the assistance of Serge Diaghilev, 
Russian artists carried out a revolution in the theater of their time. 

A little later, during the early years of the present century, other trends began 
to appear, largely deriving their character from the West and moving through 
all the stages of cubism, futurism, etc. Finally, in 1908-9, Churlyanis, who con- 
sidered painting to be on a plane with musical composition, created his first 
abstract pictures. In 1910, the same path was followed by Larionov and Gon- 
charova and in the following year-the year of Churlyanis’ death-by Kandinsky. 
These artists, who had overtaken the West and emerged in the avant-garde of world 
art, were themselves soon followed by Malevich, the founder of “suprematism,” 
and by Tatlin, who proclaimed “constructivism.” 

While the modest Churlyanis has been unjustly neglected, Kandinsky, Male- 
vich and Tatlin acquired a tremendous influence. They won a considerable 
tollowing in the West, and abstract art began to occupy a prominent place in 
world art. In Russia, however, its further flowering was suddenly cut short by 
the Revolution of October 1917. 


« 


During the first two or three years after the Revolution, Russian artists were 
inclined to believe that an era was being born in which their work would receive 
proper recognition and official support; but this soon proved a vain hope. In 
the view of the new authorities, art should fulfill a subservient role as a means 
of propaganda; for them, it had no other purpose. During the first few years, 
this interpretation of the role of art was not officially adopted, but even so it 
encouraged the emergence of a number of mediocre artists, who, in the twenties, 
formed the “‘Association of Artists of Revolutionary Russia.” This body provided 
the first vehicle for conveying and supporting the official Soviet interpretation 

' what art should be, an interpretation which later came to be known as 
“socialist realism.” Since this interpretation was obligatory for all as laying down 
the only legitimate form of art, a number of questions arise: May “socialist 
realism” be regarded as a “philosophical doctrine”? May it be termed “ideology”? 
\lay it be regarded as a stage in the development of Russian art? Even if the 
answer to these three questions may be obvious beforehand, it is worth while 
pausing to consider this “historic turning point,” since “socialist realism,” 
introduced more by force than by the power of conviction, continues even today 
to lay its heavy hand upon every phase of Soviet art. 

Iv may be said straight away that “socialist realism” is nothing other than 
photographic naturalism, designed to serve the ideology of the Party and govern- 
ment. A realistic style is forced upon artists under the pretext of “returning to 
the classics.” This trend is by no means due to any genuine respect for classicism: 
che Central Committee itself decides who among artists of the past is to be re- 
varded as a “classic.” The title of “classic” may be granted to anyone, in accord- 
ence with the Party line; similarly, it may be revoked by decision of the Central 
Committee if and when considered expedient. In this way, the danger of dis- 





cussions and the expression of personal opinions on the subject is obviated, for 
discussions and personal opinions are not desirable in the USSR. 

According to the demands of “socialist realism,” each work of art must have 
every detail meticulously painted in, since “sketchiness” is disapproved of as 
capable of exciting the imagination, which is also undesirable to the authoritics. 
In any case, the artist’s virtuosity should not rise above the average, since any 
exceptional display of individuality or genius is also considered dangerous by the 
authorities. The consequence is that the technical level of Soviet painters is no 
higher than that of the artists whose work is displayed in booths on the pavements 
of Paris. 

Finally, the principle of a return to the classics proclaimed and enforced by 
the Party itself raises obstacles in the way of overtaking the classics in the sense 
of achieving artistic progress: progress leads to the unknown, which again is not 
without danger to the regime. Zhdanov, the herald of Stalinist ideas, many times 
attacked such an ambition in his public speeches, insisting that one must first 
catch up with the classics before one can overtake them. 

A certain primitive symbolism is admitted by “socialist realism” for propa- 
ganda purposes: a dove of peace perched on the shoulder of a coal miner, or a 
North Korean girl bearing a bouquet of red roses for the “victims of American 
bacteriological bombing raids.”” Such symbolism, however, is subject to the 
Party’s approval. 

The chief principle regulating the choice of subject is that art must not go 
beyond the bounds of today; for the artist, what will happen tomorrow can only 
be a matter for the imagination, and this is dangerous for the regime. The future 
can only be determined by leading members of the Party in accordance with the 
“laws” of historical materialism. 

Briefly speaking, “socialist realism” is only a pseudo-documentary style, in 
which realism is frustrated by propaganda. Aware that their dogmas in this field 
are out of date and, at the same time, anxious to show that they are in the van- 
guard of human progress, the Party leaders have pronounced a “return to the 
classics”-which means conservatism, not to say reaction-to be “progressive,” 
and all attempts at discovering new forms and styles to be “decadence on the 
decline.” 

In 1950, F. S. Bogorodsky, Corresponding Member of the Academy of Arts 
and Chairman of the Association of Artists of the USSR, declared in the course of 
debate during the Fourth Session of the Academy’s General Assembly: 

The method of socialist realism entirely dominates the minds of Soviet artists, 
and the concept of xovatorstvo [the invention or introduction of new ideas] will 
soon be deciphered as an ability to see and feel reality with the eyes, heart and mind 
of a follower of Lenin’s and Stalin’s philosophy.? 

One may well ask: What happens to an artist who decides to perceive reality 
with his own eyes, heart and mind and not those of a follower of some one else’s 

1 Akademiya khudozhestv SSSR: Chetvertaya sessiya. Itogi perestroiki khudozhestvennogo obrazovaniya. 


Doklady, preniya i postanovleniya. (The Academy of Arts of the USSR: Fourth Session. Results of the 
Reorganization of Training in the Arts. Reports, Debates and Resolutions), Moscow, 1950, p. 102. 
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philosophy? Experience shows that his work is condemned as being “backward” 
or “retrograde.” 

The Communist leaders usually explain their preference for the forms laid 
down by “socialist realism” by the need to be understood by the masses. But 
it is by no means clear what exactly is or is not intelligible to the masses. Each 
individual has his own level of intelligence and sensibility, so that it is hardly 
possible to determine the degree of receptivity of the “broad masses.” Moreover, 
the view that abstract art is inaccessible to the masses is an unjustifiable prejudice. 
History suggests the contrary. Paradoxical as it may seem, the art of primitive 
man was, and is, abstract, and this abstractness is the foundation of the popular 
aesthetic. Abstract ornamental designs for carpets, chintz, pottery or domestic 
utensils, geometrical carvings on the decorative moldings round door and window 
frames, on cornices, furniture, etc., are the prototype of present-day abstract art. 
Decorative art, mistakenly called applied art, is one of the most ancient forms of 
folk art, which cannot be accused either of decadence or of snobbery. This art 
has won recognition throughout the world and has proved more readily accessible 
to the unsophisticated eye than the work of even such realists as the German 
Mendel or the Russian Repin. 


Having decided not to copy Nature, the primitive artist, prompted by his 
creative instinct, boldly created abstract forms and rhythms, drawing upon his 
imagination. Other more sophisticated forms of art have been much less con- 
sistent, for their independent development has been held back over the centuries 
by the constant imposition of tasks of a documentary nature alien to art such as 
the painting of portraits, landscapes, domestic scenes, historical events, etc. 
Nevertheless, the creative principle waged a relentless struggle against the repro- 
ductive or imitative role imposed upon it, witness the mythological surrealism 
of artists inspired by the Ancient Egyptian and Greek civilizations and by 
Christianity—sphinxes, centaurs, angels and the rest-, the work of frank surrealists 
of the past such as Bosch, Brueghel and Griinewald, the plastic deformation of 
[1 Greco and even Raphael’s excessive idealization of real forms. Only relatively 
recently, as already pointed out, has the artist been finally freed from his shackles 
by the invention of photography: herein, incidentally, lies one of the principal 
services of photography to mankind, which still awaits full recognition. 

The whole purpose of art is to express, to give physical form to, impressions 
received by the imagination, to incarnate the invisible world, and not to copy 
the external world. If it is forced to adopt the photographic method, violence 
is done to its very nature and it is rendered powerless. “Socialist realism,” con- 
sequently, reveals nothing but the ignorance, timidity and envious mediocrity 
of those responsible for its formulation. It cannot claim to the status of a doctrine 
or theory; it is rather an invention of those anxious to avoid making fools of 
themselves. 

It is noteworthy that, as is evident from specialized literature received from 
the USSR, art in the “socialist” countries frequently becomes a collective enter- 
prise. In the USSR, a statue of Stalin of which the top is the work of one sculptor, 
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the middle that of another and the boots that of a third is a familiar occurrence. 
Sometimes a canvas showing three or four human figures carries as many as five 
or six signatures: in contrast, Veronese, for example, painted alone about sixty 
figures in his “The Marriage at Cana.” Such collective work naturally—and 
perhaps intentionally—leads to the destruction of all individuality and produces 
impersonal results which soon slip from the memory. 

* 


Evidence of what has been said may be had in plenty from the speeches mad 
at the Fourth Session of the Academy of Arts of the USSR. The message addressex 
by the Session to Stalin declares: 


Soviet fine arts are advancing with confidence along the path of socialist realism 
which you have indicated. Armed with the historic decisions of the Central 
Committee of the All-Union Communist Party of Bolsheviks on ideological ques- 
tions, Soviet painters, sculptors and graphic artists . . . have attained new creative 
achievements, witness the success of the all-Union art exhibitions . . .? 


In his report to the Session, President of the Academy A. M. Gerasimov stated: 


During the last few years, the Central Committee of our Party has taken a number 
of historic decisions on ideological questions. These resolutions furnish, with 
extreme Bolshevik clarity, concrete indications concerning the future course of 
development anda new upsurge in Soviet... art... .The Party Central Committee has 
armed all those active in Soviet artistic culture with a militant program for the 
struggle to achieve a high ideological and artistic level . . . in the fine arts, to achieve a 
new upsurge in artistic culture. ... In ideologically arming Soviet masters of art, tic 
Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party has placed a definite task before ever) 
one of us—that of creating from now on only... works profoundly imbued with 
ideas, which reveal, in a realistic and intelligible language, the great significance 
of the life of Soviet society and the high nobility of the Soviet people in its struggle 
for a Communist future. The Party Central Committee . . . is deeply convinced that 
[the Soviet artist] has not, and cannot have, any other interests than those of the 
Soviet people and [the Soviet] state at heart and that the guiding principle of [his| 
work was and will remain the policy of the Party and government .. .° 


Exhibitions of the fine arts [in the USSR] are firmly closed to formalistic “art.” 


According to A. D. Zaitsev: 


Without a profound knowledge of Marxist-Leninist theory, it is impossible 
to grasp in its entirety the tremendous importance of ideas... in art, . .. which 
determine the character of the artist’s work in the Stalin epoch.® 


In his concluding address, Gerasimov declared: 


For all of us, ideology is the deciding factor, and however talented, however 
great a virtuoso the artist may be, if he occupies positions alien to our Soviet regime, 
if he is not one of us, a Soviet man, then he has no value in our eyes. For us, art 
is not a game for the sake of which the capitalists of Europe and America purchase 


2 Ibid., p. 5. 


4 Ibid., p. 10. 
5 Ibid., p. 29. 





Or 


anything, beginning with the formalistic paintings of Picasso. Our Soviet artist 
must in his outlook be a full-blooded Soviet man. This is the first and the main 
essential. From this is derived the decisive importance in educating such artists 
which attaches to our chairs of Marxism-Leninism . . .* 


On the subject of impressionism, he said: 


We have declared a war to the death upon sketchiness and unpolished work 
as being the worst manifestations of impressionism . . .” 

We must draw attention once and for all... to the dangers of the creative 
method of the impressionists, which diverts the artist and sculptor from the correct 
realistic positions.® 


According to E, A. Katsman: 


[The decadent artists of Europe] used to say that only the tasteless and mediocre 
artist portrays the gleam in a man’s eyes. Let us translate this, first into the language 
of medicine, then into that of politics. There is no gleam in the eyes of a corpse 
or of a very sick man; therefore, these men would have us portray, not a living man, 
but a corpse. Let us take, for example, Cézanne. His figures have no thought in 
their eyes; in his work, they are just blobs of color. It is exactly the same with 
Matisse and Van Gogh. Soviet artists should give some thought to this point.® 


quote Gerasimov again: 


In our country today, woman has long ceased to be what she was before the 
Revolution. The Revolution freed her from all slavery. On an equal footing with 
men, she now takes part in everything concerning the construction of our life. 
Why should the study of her outward. .. form be excluded? Another question: people 
may say, have we any need at all of the nude figure? Yes, we have, and I will tell 
you why. Recall any of our latest exhibitions, go round these exhibitions in your 
minds and then tell me that our joy at living in our happy Homeland is vividly 
expressed there! Nothing of the sort, there is no such vivid representation. Where 
are our wonderful holiday resorts to be seen there? Where are our bathing beaches, 
where is our physical culture? Where are our champions, the holders of world 
records? You are aware that all this is not done in frock coats, tails and stiff collars. 
People wear at least slips and the like.—In other words, the nude female figure.!° 


~or Katsman: 


On the cover of [this] American journal, there is, forgive the expression, a 
“picture.” The hero of the picture is a man, but his head is like that of a bird. Accord- 
ing to our ideas, one has to conclude that the picture represents a fool. . . . This is 
the work of M. Chagall, who betrayed us.!? 


~Of: 


In order to become convinced that the West is rotten, one has merely to look 
at Soutine’s paintings: he paints nothing but rotting flesh . . . 


6 Jbid., p. 192. 
? Ibid., p. 18. 
8 Ibid., p. 25. 
® Jbid., p. 136. 
10 Jbid., p. 195. 
11 Jbid., p. 135. 
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And so on. One could quote any number of similar passages. Such poverty- 
stricken ideas, which are to be found in any Soviet publication on art, convey 
all there is to be found in the theory of “socialist realism,” according to which, 
in fact, the “innovator” is only the faithful follower, while all artists desirous of 
seeing reality with their own eyes are denounced as decadents, whose work is 
forbidden admittance to the exhibition rooms. 

After their bold and sudden efflorescence during the first quarter of the 
present century-an efflorescence which provided a point of departure for the 
further development of Western art, be it painting, sculpture or the theater 
Russian artists were thrown back by the Revolution into a state of naive servility 
and professional sterility. No traces of their former achievements are now to be 
found in the exhibition rooms of Soviet art museums: one would have to hun: 
them out in the cellars where “reserve exhibits” are stored. 

The products of “socialist realism” have been frequently displayed in ex- 
hibitions of Soviet art in Venice, in Brussels, in Paris and elsewhere in the West, 
where they mostly failed to evoke any positive response or even discussion. 
Notwithstanding, Soviet art critics write in the Soviet press that “within 
remarkably short period of time, young Soviet art, under the leadership and 
guidance of the Communist Party, has securely occupied a leading place in the 
vanguard of progressive art throughout the world.” 

The ineffectualness of Soviet art comes close to the provincial dilettantism 
of the late nineteenth century. This provincial dilettantism exists, of course, at 
all times and in all countries; but under normal conditions it scarcely finds its 
way into the exhibition rooms; the dilettantes paint and sculpture for their own 
pleasure. In the USSR, however, they become professors, academicians, “people's 
artists,” Lenin Prizewinners, holders of orders and the beneficiaries of con- 
siderable material privileges, while gifted artists are neglected until they abandon 
their artistic searchings and accept banal commissions like the rest. Such was 
the fate of Malevich and Tatlin, among many others. 

Thus, one may say that genuine art has become dormant, not to say extinct, 
in the USSR. Artists have become recruited for the purpose of serving a cult, 
as once Rublev, Feofan-Grek, Dionisii and other nameless iconographers were. 
The wheel of history has turned full circle. And yet, Rublev, Feofan-Grek and 
the others were serving a spiritual cult and, historically speaking, were the 
forerunners of art, while the Gerasimov’s, Plastov’s and Ioganson’s of the 
Soviet era are serving the cult of materialism and so are helping to seal the coftin 
of art. If Russian art is to revive, there must first be a restoration of liberty: 
otherwise, there is little hope. 





The Nature of Soviet Colonialism 


MArrtTIN STIEGER 


Khrushchev’s appearance on September 23, 1960, before the Fifteenth Plenary Session 
of the United Nations may be regarded as an event with not entirely undesirable conse- 
quences. Through it, presumably in spite of himself, he aroused a world-wide discussion 
on the phenomenon of colonialism in general and the nature of Soviet colonialism in par- 
ticular. The address of Canadian Prime Minister John Diefenbaker at this same session 
also made it clear that the world at large is well aware of the existence of a Soviet brand 
of colonialism. So far, little light has been shed on the essential features of Soviet 
colonialism. In attempting to fill this gap, the present study provides an analysis which, 
in view of the present situation in the Congo, is particularly topical. 


The observer whose outlook has not been dimmed by Marxist-Leninist 
doctrine might have expected Communist theoreticians to seize upon the term 
“colonialism” with enthusiasm in order to define it, possibly, as a “world-wide 
class struggle waged at the level of nations and states between exploited and 
exploiting nations.” Precisely the opposite, however, is true. The principal 
Soviet reference books, including the one-volume Po/itical Dictionary, the three- 
volume Encyclopedic Dictionary, the ten-volume Small Soviet Encyclopedia and the 
itty-volume Large Soviet Encyclopedia, maintain a conspicuous silence on this 


int quite in contrast to their usual profuseness in giving definitions. In them, 

in the Dictionary of Foreign Words, one will look in vain for the heading 
‘colonialism.” Apart from the purely linguistic dictionaries, it is only the 
oncise Economic Dictionary that provides a definition of the term: 


.. the policy of imperialist states directed toward the suppression, enslavement 
and exploitation of backward peoples and economically underdeveloped countries, 
the prevention of their technical, economic and cultural development . . . ! 


The multivolume Dictionary of the Modern Russian Literary Language published 

y the Academy of Sciences of the USSR laconically defines colonialism as the 

‘colonial policy of imperialist powers.”? The Four-Volume Dictionary of the Russian 

mguage, also published by the USSR Academy of Sciences, defines “colonialism” 

.“. .. the policy of complete economic and political subjugation, of transforming 
nto colonies economically less-developed countries by imperialist powers. . .””8 


1G. A. Kozlov and S. P. Pervushin (eds.), Kratky ehonomichesky slovar (Short Economic Dictionary), 
foscow, 1958, p. 126. 
2 Slovar sovremennogo russkogo literaturnogo yazyka (Dictionary of the Contemporary Russian Literary 
nguage), Vol. V, Moscow—Leningrad, 1956, col. 1179. 
® Slovar russkogo yazyka v chetyrekh tomakh (Four-Volume Dictionary of the Russian Languege), 
!. Il, Moscow, 1958, p. 96. 





From these definitions, one may discern a tendency to represent colonialism 
as the policy of a state to dominate or assume the trusteeship of a territory other 
than its own or of a people again not its own, the dominating state being of 
necessity an imperialist power. According to Marxist-Leninist theory, imperialism 
is the “highest stage of capitalism” ;* in other words, it belongs to the pre- 
Socialist or pre-Communist phase of social development. By definition, therefore, 
such a thing as “Soviet imperialism” and, consequently, “Soviet colonialism” 
cannot exist. 

But it is not only for that reason that the Soviet definition appears unsatis- 
factory. If it were to be accepted, colonialism would cease to exist whenever the 
colonial power concerned chose to incorporate, by some act of constitutional! 
law, the colonial territory in the metropolis, proclaiming the colonial population 
to be citizens, with full or partial rights, of the mother country. In his essay 
“There is no Room for Colonialism on Earth,” Foreign Minister of the Hungarian 
People’s Republic Endre Sik is well aware of this difficulty, although he does 
not openly say so. In order to be able to cover the phenomenon of colonialism 
in all its aspects, he assigns the central place in his polemic to the “colonizers,” 
classifying them as gentlemen-colonizers and gangster-colonizers. Concluding 
his essay, he observes, not that the age of colonialism was over, but that the 
age of the “colonizers” is over.® 

A word or two on the term “colonizer” is necessary to enable us to define 
more clearly the meaning of “colonialism.” By combining the definitions of 
“colonizer” and “colony” in the Dictionary of the Modern Russian Literary Languag,, 
we find that a “colonizer” is “an exploiter enslaving the toiling masses of a country 
which has been forcibly seized and is being exploited by an imperialist state 
(the metropolis).” This is not very helpful. That is why Endre Sik had to employ 
a new designation, “an independent country of the colonialist type,”*® so as to 
be able to classify the Union of South Africa as a colonial power. Otherwise, 
remaining within the framework of Marxist-Leninist terminology, he would 
have found himself with a “colonizer without colonialism.” Since the Concise 
Economic Dictionary considers United States development aid and defense arrange- 
ments as “a new form of colonialism,”? this would confront a Soviet observer 
with the dilemma of a “colonialism without colonizers.” 


While considering the concept of the “colonizer,” let us make use of the 
“laws” of Marxist dialectics, which seem well suited for the purpose. The 
Soviet definitions of “colonialism” quoted are quite right in recognizing that 
colonialism substantially implies an antagonism between a more highly deve!- 
oped colonizer, i.e., an imperialist power, and an underdeveloped colonial 
territory. The colonizer is, therefore, the “dialectical counterpart” to the colony, 
and can best be recognized by whatever distinguishes him from the latter. 


4B. N. Ponomarev (ed.), Politichesky slovar (A Political Dictionary), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1958, p. 203. 
5 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, 1961, No. 3, p. 16. 

8 Ibid., p. 9. 

? Kratky ekonomichesky slovar, p. 126. 
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\nother point in the Soviet definitions that deserves to be retained is that the 
colonizer differs from the colony in the level of development, that there is a 
qualitative difference between them. The history of modern colonialism shows 
that colonial acquisitions have been mainly due to the superiority of European 
arms and military technique. The first colonizers were possessed, not of more 
or superior weapons within the same category, but weapons of a higher stage 
of development. Moreover, the European colonizer stemming from the Christian 
sphere of culture and civilization differed from the pagan he colonized, not in 
that he was more religious, but rather in that he professed the superior, the 
“true” religion. This difference in quality, evident as it was in nearly all reaches 
of life, soon came to be identified with the color of skin, which consequently 
emerged as the decisive criterion of “qualitative” superiority. The Nazi idea of 
the irreconcilable disparity between the Aryan “master race” and the non-Aryan 
‘“subhuman race” was perhaps the most extreme form reached by this tendency. 
it was on the notion of their qualitative superiority that European colonizers 
based their claim to dominate the colored peoples, whom they considered as yet 
incapable of governing themselves and exploiting the riches of their own country. 
To remedy this state of affairs, the colonizer not only thought it quite natural 
that he should undertake the task of administering the “incapable” savages; 
he even felt impelled to do so. This notion clearly persists even today in the 
administration by protecting powers of League of Nations or United Nations 
mandated territories. 


Despite all protestations to the contrary, homo barbarus was always to the 
colonizer little more than a mere object. No substantial change was brought 
about in this by allowing him a certain voice in deciding matters of secondary 
importance or granting a limited local autonomy. The cardinal question—whether 
he really wished to be colonized—was never put to him to decide. The colonizer 
considered himself entitled to break any resistance by the local population, if 
need be, by force of arms, such resistance being, in his view, directed against the 
population’s own interests and equivalent to the unreasonable protests of an 
“immature ward.” 


In contrast to the Soviet view of colonialism as the exclusive concern of 
states, it must be remembered that in the course of history there have been 
exponents of colonial expansion other than states, including: 


1. Associations of persons united by a common ideology. It is sufficient to 
mention here the colonization of Austria and Bohemia during the early Middle 
\ges by the monasteries and the religious orders. 


2. Militant orders such as the Knights of the Teutonic Order in the Baltic 
countries. 


3. Trading companies, such as the East India Company and the Dutch East 
India Company. 


4. Associations of adventurers such as the Spanish Conquistadores. 








Further, the subsequent spreading of Islam by fire and the sword, pursued 
in North Africa and Spain by the Moors and by the Turks in the Balkans, canno: 
be wholly divested of its colonialist and expansionist nature. 


In view of what has been said, the terms “‘colonizer” and “colonialism” ma 
be defined as follows: A co/onizer is a person who, in view of his real or supposed 
qualitative superiority, feels himself entitled or called upon to dominate, guide 
or educate other persons actually or supposedly belonging to a lower level of 
historical development. Colonialism is the policy of domination and subjugation 
based on the notion of one’s own superiority and the dominion established on 
the basis of this policy. Thus, it would appear that the phenomenon of colonialism 
is apt to occur in times when two epochs of culture or civilization clash in space. 


In Marxist-Leninist dogma, different social systems such as Capitalism or 
Socialism are thought of in terms of “qualities,”* which accordingly differ from 
one another “qualitatively.” In the words of Karl Marx, all social systems preced- 
ing Communism, whose first stage, it will be remembered, is Socialism, mak: 
up “the prehistory of human society.”® These “prehistoric” social systems ma\ 
thus also be termed “pre-Communist” social systems. One can hardly go wrong 
in assuming that never before in human history has there been such a tremendous 
“qualitative” difference between two stages of social or cultural developmen: 
as that between the pre-Communist and the Communist systems. This is open) 
admitted by Communist theoreticians. Strumilin, a member of the USSR Academ, 
of Sciences and the most prominent visionary of the Communist society, states: 


The process, described by Engels, of the monkey’s development into a human 
being is not completed by the latter’s transformation into a vulgar, complacent 
petty bourgeois. In order to complete this process, man must rise above the pett) 
bourgeois at least as far as the petty bourgeois had to rise above the monkey.'® 


Since, in the Communist view, it is “Communist man” that represents the 
final stage of human perfection, it would appear not to be overstating the casc 
to designate the stage of human development under a “pre-Communist” socia! 
system, not as “pre-Communist man,” but rather as homo barbarus as compare: 
to the “Communist man.” Furthermore, we are told by the theorists of Marxism- 
Leninism: 


...the replacement of one social system by another, including the replacement 
of Capitalism by Socialism and Communism, occurs and will occur, not as the resu!! 
of an accidental combination of circumstances, nor in consequence of somebody's 
whim, but by virtue of the inexorable laws of social development, which nobody ‘s 


8 Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii (The Foundations of Marxist Philosophy), Moscow, 1958, p. 234. 
® Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, Se/ected Works in Two Volumes, Vol. 1, Moscow, 1958, p. 364. 
10 Kommunist, 1960, No. 12, p. 115. 
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in a position to revoke or alter. All countries, all nations will sooner or later come 
to Communism, the justest and most perfect social system in the world, as inevitably 
as the seasons alternate, as day follows night." 


Whereas no human organization charged with special responsibilities is 
equired to ensure the succession of day and night or the proper alternation of 
the seasons, such a special party és required for the establishment of Socialism 
ad, even more so, of Communism, a party of a “novel type,” i.e., the Communist 
Party. As the History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union puts it: 

...it is only under the leadership of the Communist Party that the working class can 

achieve victory and solve the historic task of establishing the dictatorship of the 

proletariat and constructing Socialism and Communism.!* 


The Communist Party of the USSR is thus presented as the main force and 
organizing power behind the new social system, which is supposedly infinitely 
uperior to all previous social systems and incapable of improvement, since it 
‘s the most perfect of systems. The Party regards itself as the executor of the 
‘inexorable” laws of social development, which would be powerless without it, 
deriving from this the right to shatter existing “pre-Communist” social systems 
and to transform the somo barbarus as formed by these social systems in accordance 
with its own ideal. This party is a “militant association of like-minded persons, 
of Communists.” It bestows upon its leaders the titles of “leader of the working 
class” and “leader of the international proletariat.” "4 It does not require a mandate 
from the masses led and guided by it. Only it can “organize the working people, 
enlighten them politically, inspire them to heroic feats.”!® It “knows to the 
point of perfection the laws of social development.”!* It is “the conscious 
spokesman of the objective historical process.” It is able to “foresee and to 
accelerate in gigantic measure the ascent of our [»iz., Soviet] society toward 
Communism.”?!? It is the incarnation of “the spirit, the honor and the conscience 
ot our epoch,” i.e., Lenin. 

Party theoreticians go so far as to assert that the Party is a “part of its class,” 
and in so doing indulge in the kind of etymological trick denounced by Engels 
is the “last resort of idealist philosophy.”!* They affirm that the mere fact that 
the word Party is derived from the Latin pars adequately proves that the Party 
is a part of its class.!® In reality, however, the Party bears more resemblance 
to one of the military and religious orders of the Middle Ages such as that of the 


VY, I, Evdokimov, Vozrastayushchaya rol partii v stroitelstve kommunizma (The Increasing Role of 
he Party in the Construction of Communism), Moscow, 1960, p. 4. 

12 Tstoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (A History of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), Moscow, 1959, p. 718. 

13 Ustav Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza (Statute of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union), Moscow, 1956, p. 3. 

4 Istorichesky materializm (Historical Materialism), Moscow, 1951, pp. 524—37. 

15 Istoriya Kommunisticheskoi partii Sovetskogo Soyuza, p. 720. 

16 Evdokimov, op. cit., p. 5. 

17 Tbid. 

18 Marx and Engels, of. cif., Vol. II, Moscow, 1958, p. 379. 

19 Osnovy marksistskoi filosofii, p. 475. 
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Teutonic Knights, even if the rules for recruitment are different. Since it owes 
its existence to the objective laws of social development and represents the moving 
force of Communism, the highest form of social development, it feels itself to 
be qualitatively superior, and thence derives its claim to dominate and guide 
the peoples within the Soviet Union. It sees its task in the transformation accor- 
ding to its ideas of what it considers to be backward peoples, in “raising the 
masses to the level of consciousness of the Party.”?° 


From the colonizers so far produced by history, the Party differs merely 
in that it does not originate from a superior civilization already in existence, in 
whose name it could act. Rather does it derive its qualitative superiority from an 
imaginary or ideal social system which is yet to be constructed, which so far 
exists only in the minds of its theoreticians. Another feature distinguishing 
it from the colonizers of the old type may be seen in the fact that the latter for 
the most part differed ethnically or racially from the peoples colonized. This 
feature, however, may be disregarded since it concerns, not the essential natur 
of the colonizer, but merely the question of his recruitment. Even Soviet theore- 
ticians do not regard ethnic identity as an obstacle to applying the term “col- 
onizer” to a colored politician from the Congo. 


More comprehensive than any other type of colonialism that has existed so far, 
the Communist colonizers consider themselves entitled to penetrate into all 
aspects of the life of the peoples subject to their sway. The Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union forms the core of all organizations within the USSR, both 
state and non-state, public and private. Through its members working in thes« 
organizations, it directs their activities toward the common goal.*! In other 


words, it controls the state as such, the entire economy and all cultural and 
ideological institutions. 


The Soviet Constitution, it is true, states that all power in the USSR belongs 
to the working people in town and country (Article 3); but italso firmly establishes 
the “leading role” of the Party (Article 126). The population of the USSR is 
in no way given the right to decide whether it actually wants to be led by the 
Party and to construct Communism. Neither does the Party require the consent 
of the population: it is the country’s ruler by virtue of the laws of Nature. Any 
opposition to it is, therefore, tantamount to an offense against the order established 
by the “inexorable laws of social development” and, in consequence, is both 
“counterrevolution” and “sacrilege.” Every assault directed against its power 
is an assault against “progress,” “the further development of human culture 
and civilization” and, in the last analysis, an attack also on the colonized pop- 
ulation’s own interests. 


Italo-Fascist colonialism was guided by the following principles: 


1, An authoritarian and hierarchical system of government. 


20 Tstorichesky materializm, p. 726. 
21 Jbid., p. 725. 
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2. The coordination of political, legal, social and economic principles with 
the spirit applied in ruling the mother country, the metropolis, with the necessary 
local adaptations. 

3. Respect for the persons, habits, religion and property of the indigenous 
population. 

4. Clear-cut separation of races. 

5. The obligation of the indigenous population, within the framework of 
limited self-administration, to aid in securing colonial rule (under white, i.c., 
italian, leadership).?? 

In comparison with the colonialism of the Communist Party, these principles 
seem definitely mild. Under the Communist colonial regime, it is the Party that 
constitutes the metropolis, the “leading core,” which wields power autocratically 
and whose principles are everywhere obeyed. But where is its respect for the 
habits, the religion and the property of the “indigenous” population? It controls 
all spheres of life. As for property, all that it leaves to the “aborigines” is a 
severely curtailed portion of consumer goods. Everything else it transfers to the 
ownership of “society”, i.e., itself, since it itself “leads” society. Its equivalent 
tor the “clear-cut separation of races” is the “purity of the Party” and “purity 
of doctrine.” 

Since “Socialism” constitutes the beginning of the “construction of Com- 
munism,” the Party even at this stage of development already usurps political and 
economic control, as well as a monopoly of education, information services and 
the organization of leisure time. It disposes, as would a private owner, of the 
entire property of the huge empire under its control. Its struggle is now for 
complete domination over man. Man “bequeathed to it by the pre-Communist 
society” is far from coming up to its ideals. It does not content itself with a 
state of affairs in which “social means of coercion” are sufficient to ensure the 
willing and energetic cooperation of the population in the construction of 
Communism. If the Party is sincere on this point, “public coercion” is only a 
necessary evil. The Party would even gladly renounce employing the more 
gentle method of “persuasion.” Its dream is that man shall fulfill its wishes of 
his own free will without having to be ordered to do so. Only then will the 
“Communist man” truly exist. 

So long as “Communist man” has not conquered the entire territory of 
Communism, the Party wages a resolute struggle against all “remnants of Cap- 
italism” in the consciousness of man, i.e., it fights for the qualitative transfor- 
mation of homo barbarus and semi-barbarus into homo communisticus. 

Exactly like all the other colonizers, the Party regards as “barbaric” and 
characteristic of a lower stage of development all those properties and pecu- 
liarities that do not correspond to its social ideal. Thus, several phenomena 
within the USSR are considered “remnants of Capitalism” regardless of the fact 


22 Dr. J. H. Krumbach, Ko/onialpolitik heute, Pamphlets of the German High Command: Inland 
Series, No. 25, Berlin, 1941, pp. 87—88. 
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that they blossomed out fully only under “Socialism” or were, in fact, made 
possible by it. The “remnants of Capitalism,” which, incidentally, seem to be 
endowed with astonishing longevity, must, according to Soviet views on the 
subject, be traced to two origins. One of them is the “past in time,” the chrono- 
logical past, i.e., the old regime. “Socialism” is being constructed with the help of 
people “who were born under Capitalism, went through a certain type of education 
and consequently acquired habits and characteristics typical of the old bourgeoi: 
society.” The second cause held responsible for the remnants of Capitalism 
is the “past in space,” i.e., the non-Communist world. Again according to the 
Soviet version, the capitalist powers, headed by the USA, are scheming day and 
night on ways and means of preventing the Soviet people from enjoying the 
“fruits of Socialism” and attaining a “happy future.” 


Since even the Party deliberately avoids giving an exhaustive enumeration 
of the “remnants of Cap‘talism,” it is impossible to furnish a complete list of 
these “‘barbarisms.” A few, however, may be mentioned. “Remnants of Capitalism” 
are considered to be above all: any opposition to the system of domination by 
the Party; all infringements of the “socialist” legal order, specifically, property 
offenses of all descriptions; lack of interest in “social” work, meaning work in 
the production plants and enterprises controlled by the Party; religious beliefs, 
alcoholism and hoologanism; nationalism; insufficient esteem for the “culture 
of one’s own people” (i.e., for “socialist” culture); recognition of achievements 
in the non-Communist world (“cosmopolitanism’’); careerism, a lofty attitude 
to the common people’s concerns, bureaucratism, nepotism, etc.*4 From this 
it follows, as even Soviet authors are obliged to admit, that “the remnants of 
Capitalism still constitute a fairly widespread phenomenon.”?5 


In summing up, it may be said that the Soviet Union, to use Endre Sik’s ex- 
pression, is an “independent country of the colonialist type.” Within its territory 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union acts the part of colonizer. It derives 
its claim to dominate and transform the population under its sway from the view 
it holds of itself as the legitimate exponent and driving force of Communism. 
Apart from this “internal colonialism,” the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
is also carrying on “external colonialism.” A separate paper would have to be 
devoted to this phenomenon, however, since it overlaps the subject of Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

Although, strictly speaking, we are dealing with a colonialism practiced by 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, it is legitimate to use the designation 
“Soviet colonialism,” since it is the “soviets,” or governmental councils, that 
constitute the main instrument in the hands of the Party for dominating and 
transforming the population. 


23 V. P. Chertkov, Neantagonisticheskie protivorechiya pri sotsializme (Non-antagonistic Contradictions 
under Socialism), Moscow, 1957, p. 32. 

4 Tbid., pp. 32—33. 

°° Tbid., p. 33. 





The colonial policy of the Communist Party is applied to all peoples of the 
USSR, to the Russian nation as well as to the non-Russian peoples. The situation 
of the non-Russian peoples does, however, differ substantially in many respects 
from that of the Russians. With Lenin as its central figure, the Soviet Communist 
Party speaks of Russian as the “language of Lenin.” Among other things, the 
“Party of Lenin” bases its claim to supremacy within the world Communist 
movement on the fact that it boasts the oldest traditions, having been founded 
by Lenin himself. The only party that could be expected to lay claim to older 
traditions would be a German Communist Party. In order to be able to cope 
effectively with any potential disputes over the supremacy within the world 
Communist movement, the traditions of the Soviet, or Russian, Communist 
Party are further extended into the past: Leninism is “Russified” and Marxism 
“de-Germanized.” An example of this genealogical rivalry is provided by the 
Small Soviet Encyclopedia, which traces the beginnings of the Russian Marxist 
movement back to the year 1883,?° whereas the establishment of the Communist 
Party of Germany is set at December 30, 1918.*7 Soviet authors refer to Russia as 
the “homeland of Leninism” in their efforts to cement theoretically the CPSU’s 
claim to supremacy.?8 All potential claims by a German Communist Party are 
shattered in advance by the assertion that “Marxist philosophy is the logical 
result of the entire preceding development of the philosophical and scientific 
thought of mankind.”?® 


In this struggle for supremacy within the sphere of world Communism, 
the displacement of German, the language of the Communist Manifesto, in favor 
of the “language of Lenin” plays a major role. Only the Russian editions of Marx’ 
and Engels’ works as edited by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism under the 
Soviet Party Central Committee are recognized as “canonical.” This goes so far 
that the German edition of Marx’ and Engels’ works at present in course of 
publication by the Institute of Marxism-Leninism under the SED Central Com- 
mittee actually amounts to a retranslation from the Russian. 


In spreading the Russian language, the Soviet Communist Party is not so 
much concerned with establishing hotbeds of Russian thought as with extending 
its own sphere of influence. It is not, therefore, the language of Pushkin but 
Party Russian that it diffuses, a simplified Russian showing strong German 
influences. A parallel to it may be found in ecclesiastical Latin as used by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Party Russian is a genuine jargon with a specific vocab- 
ulary, as Stalin in his Marxism and Problems of Linguistics understood the term: 
‘The speech of the upper stratum of a class society, distinguished by a choice 

words and turns of phrase appropriate to its We/tanschauung and tastes.” 


°6 Malaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (Small Soviet Encyclopedia), 3rd ed., Vol. IV, Moscow, 1959, 
|. 1063. 

2? Tbid., col. 1047. 

°8 Istoriya politicheskikh uchenii (A History of Political Doctrines), 2nd ed., Moscow, 1960, p. 720. 

2° Osnovy marksistskoi filosofit, p. 9. 





Although the Party wants to spread its jargon far and wide, it does not aim 
at Russifying the world. It does not conceive itself as the direct successor to the 
defunct empire of the Tsars. The empire it is constructing is a completely nove! 
one, based on novel ideas. If the Tsars used to be the “Emperors of All Russia,” 
the “‘gleaners of the Russian lands,” as it were, executors of the Great Russian 
drive for power, the ‘mperium sovieticum of today is the “bulwark of progressive 
humanity,” the “shock brigade of the internationa! proletariat,” the patrimoniun 
revolutionis. To the Party, the Soviet Union is nothing but a patrimony which 
the Party can throw into the decisive struggle for supremacy. This seeming 
Russification may flatter some Great Russian chauvinists; its real substance, 
however, is “Sovietization,” i.c., one of the forms of Soviet colonialism. It: 
victims include the Russian people. 

To sum up, Communism must be regarded as a “colonialism of a superio: 
type,” a form of ultracolonialism, as it were, which differs from the old “im- 
perialist” colonialism in that it is far more comprehensive. 





CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


Soviet Industry in 1960 and the Prospects for 1961 


During 1960, more than a thousand large industrial plants were brought into 
operation in the Soviet Union. This made it possible to achieve planned produc- 
tion targets for the year in most branches of industry. The 1960 plan envisaged 
a rise in industrial production of 8.1 percent (heavy industry—8.8 percent; con- 
sumer industries-6.4 percent); in fact, it rose by almost 10 percent (heavy 
industry—nearly 11 percent; consumer industries-more than 7 percent), repre- 
senting a surplus over planned figures of goods worth 6,600 million (new) rubles.! 


Heavy Industry 


Despite commitments to assist other countries, such as India and Egypt, in 
the construction of steel mills, the Soviet Union also achieved considerable 
progress in its own iron and steel industry, as a comparison of production in the 
last two years will show: 


1959 1960 


———_—_—___- — (Tons) 


Iron Ore 94,400,000 107,000,000 - 

Pig Iron 43,000,000 46,800,000 51,200,000 
59,900,000 65,300,000 71,340,000 

Rolled Metal 47,000,000 50,900,000 55,270,000 

Steel Pipe 5,800,000 6,400,000 


* Planned figures. 


SOURCES: Prarda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; J2restia, December 21, 1960. 


The increase in iron ore production has made it possible to export to Western 
Europe, and in 1961 Western Germany will take a million tons. Factors contri- 
buting to this development include the opening of the Southern Ore-Enriching 
Combine at Krivoi Rog, which has a capacity of 9,000,000 tons of ore a year, and 
the exploitation of a number of new deposits, some by open-cast working, in the 
ursk Basin and North-West Kazakhstan. Output of coke rose with the opening 
if two new sets of coke ovens at Temir-Tau and one at Kuznetsk, and during 
the year four new blast furnaces were brought into operation at Alchevsk, Kuz- 
netsk, Temir-Tau and Krivoi Rog, the latter with a capacity of 2,286 cubic meters 
»eing the largest in the world. Pig iron production included a million tons from 
old furnaces modernized in 1960. 

Eight open-hearth and five electric furnaces were completed during the year, 
which helped to boost steel output. In 1959-60, two large continuous mills were 
brought into operation at the Stalino and Novo-Lipetsk metallurgical plants. 


! Pravda, January 26, 1961. 








At the latter, 140 tons of molten steel can now be turned into ingots of the sizes 
required for rolling mills in about an hour, thereby saving a million rubles a year 
and raising output by 10 percent. 

Six new rolling mills were completed during the year. These include the first 
sections of the “1700” continuous thin-sheet rolling mill at the Ilich Metallurgical 
Works in Zhdanov and the “2500” continuous wide-strip mill at the Magnito- 
gorsk Metallurgical Combine. Both these mills have been built to the most modern 
specifications and are very different from rolling mills in other steelworks built 
since the war. The “2500” mill is the largest of its type in Europe, and the Magni- 
togorsk plant has now become one of the largest producers of wide strip for 
machine building and structural engineering. The “1700” mill at Zhdanoy 
provides steel sheet for the construction of automobile bodies. A 1200-meter 
runout was installed to take the mill which was built at the Novo-Kramatorsk 
Machine Building Works. At both plants, manual operation of the rolling mills 
has been superseded by automation. The “1700” mill is equipped with television 
cameras and computers, which quickly and accurately control the complex 
process.” The “1700” mill installed to augment the existing “2800” mill at the 
Cherepovets Metallurgical Works is similarly equipped. During the year, a 
continuous pipe-welding mill was brought into operation at the Chelyabinsk 
Pipe Works, as was also the first electric pipe-welding unit in Siberia, at the 
Novosibirsk Metallurgical Works. 

To keep pace with the planned increase in production, new mines and ore- 
enriching plant with a capacity of 40,000,000 tons are to be brought into operation 
during 1961. Development of the Sokolovka-Saarbai deposit in Kustanai Oblast 
is being accelerated and the Kagora mine on the Kola Peninsula will be brought 
into production, as too will the first section of the Kachkanar Ore-Enriching 
Combine in the Urals. Two open-cast workings in the Kursk Basin will be brought 
into production and construction of three further large combines in the Ingulets 
and Dnieper regions of the Ukraine and in Kazakhstan is to be speeded up.* 


During 1961, four open-hearth furnaces are to be built at the Cherepovets, 
Novo-Tula, Novo-Lipetsk and Krivoi Rog metallurgical plants, the latter similar 
to the one brought into operation there in 1960, which is the largest in the world. 
According to Soviet planning authorities, these mammoth furnaces will save 
12 percent in capital investment and result in an 18-percent rise in productivity." 

The need to raise production of pipes for the gas and oil industries is particu- 
larly urgent. Present production, running at almost 6,000,000 tons a year, is 
insufficient for all the capital construction now being planned, and work has in 
some cases been held up by a shortage of pipes. By 1965, it is planned to double 
output, which will put this branch of the metallurgical industry ahead of others.” 
To achieve this goal, a beginning has been made on the construction of a second 


2 Radio Moscow, February 3, 1961. 

3 Stal, 1961, No. 1, pp. 1—4; Jzvestia, December 21, 1960. 
4 Radio Moscow, February 3, 1961. 

5 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1, p. 5. 
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pipe-rolling plant at Novosibirsk with a capacity three times that of the unit 
opened last year. The first Soviet continuous seamless pipe-rolling mill will go 
into production at the Pervouralsk Works in 1961. This will be the largest pipe- 
rolling mill in the world. 


. 


Although the chemical industry has not achieved the target set it in 1958, 
production is rising. New plants have been opened at Ryazan, Barnaul and 
Engels, and additions have been made to existing plants at Omsk, Kursk and 
elsewhere. Production figures in major branches of the industry for the last two 
years are given below: 


1959 1960 
Automobile Tires (Units) ....... 15,500,000 17,200,000 
Synthetic Fibers (Tons) ......... 179,000 211,000 
Artificial Fertilizers (Tons) ...... 12,900,000 13,800,000 
Sulphuric Acid (Tons) ......... 5,100,000 5,400,000 


SOURCES: Pravda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961. 


All 1960 figures represent a considerable improvement on those for 1959. In 
1961, it is planned to increase overall production by 14.5 percent. The main 
emphasis will be on synthetic materials: the production of synthetic resins and 
plastics is to rise by 32 percent, of synthetic fibers by 20 percent, and of synthetic 
rubber by 33 percent.* Despite the progress achieved, a number of factories 
which were scheduled to go into production in 1960 have not done so, partly 
because the machine building industry has been unable to deliver equipment 
owing to the pressure of foreign orders. 


oe 


In the fuel industry, the shift in emphasis from coal to oil and gas is apparent 
from current production figures: 


1959 1960 1961* 
CCE ov cccdvacenexes 506,500,000 513,000,000 511,700,000 
SCM cancavecsetscas 129,500,000 148,000,000 164,000,000 
Gas (Million Cubic Meters) . 37,200 47,000 63,000 


* Planned figures. 
SOURCES: Pravda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; Jzvestia, December 21, 1960. 


Output of coal in 1960 did not reach the target of 515,100,000 tons. Never- 
theless, it reached a peak from which it will probably fall in coming years as coal 
is superseded as the main source of fuel in many industries. This is borne out 
by the lower target set for 1961. Production of coking coal, however, will be 
stepped up in 1961, particularly in the Kuznets Basin, and capital investment to 
the value of 198,000,000 (new) rubles is scheduled for the current year.’ 





® Jzvestia, December 21, 1960. 
7 Sovetskaya Rossiya, December 27, 1960. 
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Oil production exceeded planned figures for 1960 by 4,000,000 tons as a result 
of the exploitation of new fields in the Tatar and Bashkir republics, Kuibyshe 
Oblast and the Apsheronsk Peninsula. Oil and gas accounted for 38.2 percent 
of overall fuel production, and this proportion will rise to 42 percent in 1961. 
A further rise in oil production is planned this year which, although it is less than 
that achieved in 1960, will still mean a surplus over production for 1959-61 as 
envisaged in the Seven-Year Plan. During 1960, some 2,000 kilometers of oi! 
pipeline and 4,760 kilometers of gas pipeline were brought into operation, th« 
latter including the Dashava~Minsk and Dzharkak-Bukhara~Samarkand 
Tashkent lines. Although extraction of gas did not reach the target set, it was 
still 27 percent up on the previous year. 


a 


Generation of electricity rose by 10 percent in 1960 to 292,000 million kilo- 
watt-hours. Generating plant with a capacity of some 6,000,000 kilowatts wes 
put into operation, including a further 9 turbines at the Stalingrad Hydroelectric 
Station, which brought its capacity to 2,415,000 kilowatts. The Kremenchug 
Hydroelectric Station on the Dnieper, with a capacity of 615,000 kilowatts, was 
brought into full production ahead of schedule.® Generation of 327,000 million 
kilowatt-hours is planned for 1961, with the commissioning of additional plan: 
mainly of the thermal type, with a capacity of 7,800,000 kilowatts. Some 45 percen! 
of the new plant in thermal power stations will consist of units each generating 
trom 100,000 to 200,000 kilowatts. In addition, the construction of new plant 
with a total capacity of 15,500,000 kilowatts will be started during the year, to 
cover which investment in the industry will be 25 percent higher than in 1960.!° 


{« 


In 1960, the motor industry recovered from the decline in production ex- 
perienced in the previous year. The reorganization of production, however, to 
which the setback was attributed, has not as yet resulted in any particularl\ 
remarkable rise in the number of vehicles turned out. In the passenger car field, 
where alone there was a rise in production in 1959 which was improved upon 
in the following year, there have recently been reports of difficulties encountered 
in manufacturing the new baby “Zaporozhets” sedan. Official statistics for thc 
industry are given in the following table: 


Passenger Cars 
Trucks and Buses . 
Tractors 238,500 


* Planned figure. 

SOURCES: Pravda, January 16, 1959, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; Avtomobilnaya promysblennost, 1961, No. 1, p. 1. 
8 Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, 1961, No. 1. 

® Pravda, January 26, 1961. 

10 Jzvestia, December 21, 1960. 
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The official report on the fulfillment of the 1960 plan is somewhat reticent 
about the achievements of the machine-building industry, on which falls the 
major burden of providing equipment for the various industrial projects which 
the Soviet Union is undertaking in the underdeveloped countries. It is, however, 
stated that the annual plan was not fulfilled in production of generating equip- 
ment, oil equipment, chemical equipment, excavators and graders. Production 
of certain agricultural machinery—tractor plows and seed drills and beet-harvest- 
ing combines-declined for the second year in succession.'! Development of 
the machine-building industry will be speeded up in 1961, with particular em- 
phasis being laid on equipment for power generation, metallurgical works, the 
chemical and oil industries, light industry and food processing. The Novo- 
ramatorsk Works is to build a “1700” continuous hot-rolling mill with an 

annual output of 3,500,000 tons of sheet steel and a rolling speed of 15 meters 
per second. The Kharkov Turbine Plant and the Leningrad Metals Plant will 
be turning out turbines capable of generating 300,000 kilowatts and hydraulic 
turbines capable of generating 250,000 kilowatts, designed for the Bratsk Hydro- 
clectric Station. The development and production of prototypes of some 800 
new designs is planned as well as the commencement of serial production of 
‘90 new machines.!* 

- 

The increase in capital construction has made great demands on the cement 
industry. In 1960, new works and extensions to existing ones have provided 
additional productive capacity of 5,600,000 tons per year and brought about a 
rise in output from 38,800,000 tons in 1959 to 45,500,000 tons. In 1961, it is 
planned to raise this figure to 51,000,000 tons and expand the production of 
precast reinforced concrete units by 11 percent.% 


Textile, Footwear and Food Processing Industries 


As will be seen from the table below, the textile and footwear industries made 
only limited advances in 1960. The increase in output was facilitated by the 
installation of some 400,000 new spindles and 9,000 new looms in cotton mills 
at Kamyshin, Barnaul, Kherson and other towns, and the provision of plant for 
manufacturing 15,000,000 pairs of footwear.' In the course of this year, 7 cotton, 
} woolen and 3 silk mills will be brought into production. 

1959 1960 1961* 
Cotton Fabrics (Square Meters) 4,600,000,000 4,800,000,000 
Woolen Fabrics (Square Meters) 416,000,000 439,000,000 
inen Fabrics (Square Meters) 484,000,000 516,000,000 
ilk Fabrics (Square Meters) 663,000,000 675,000,000 
! ootwear (Pairs) 389,000,000 418,000,000 440,000,000 
* Planned figures. 
* Running meters of cloth, probably 80 centimeters wide. 

SOURCES: Prarda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; /zrestia, December 21, 1960. 

" Pravda, January 26, 1961. 

12 Jzvestia, December 21, 1960. 

13 Pravda, January 26, 1961; Jzvestia, December 21, 1960. 

14 Pravda, January 26, 1961. 


| 8,150,000,000** 
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Output of the food processing industry did little more than keep pace with 
the natural increase in the population. Admittedly, the fishing industry boosted 
its catch by 15 percent, but the production of butter rose by only 3,000 tons, 
ie., by less than one half of one percent, and the 1961 target is some 85,000 tons 
lower. During the year, a number of dairy and canning plants, bakeries and re- 
frigeration plants were opened, as well as 12 sugar refineries in Krasnodar Krai, 
the Ukraine, Belorussia and the Tatar ASSR. 


1959 1960 1961* 
Tons 
4,200,000 4,400,000 4,070,000 
3,000,000 3,500,000 3,850,000 
845,000 848,000 763,000 
6,000,000 6,400,000 7,235,000 





* Planned figures. 
SOURCES: Pravda, January 22, 1960, and January 26, 1961; Jzvestia, December 21, 1960. 


* 


In a report he made at the beginning of January 1961, Khrushchev stated that 
although it might be possible to accelerate the development of Soviet heavy 
industry so that steel production reached 100-102 million tons by 1965 as agains: 
the target of 86,900,000 tons envisaged under the Seven-Year Plan, it was noi 
intended to press the iron and steel industry to its limits ;)° rather, a part of capita! 
investment would be diverted from heavy industry to agriculture and lighi 
industry. On January 17, Khrushchev reiterated this policy and called attention 
to the fact that at the end of 1960 the Supreme Soviet had decided to assign an 
additional 2,500-3,000 million (new) rubles to developing the textile and other 
consumer industries.4® At the same time, he stressed that even this sum would 
be insufficient to cover capital investments in the production of artificial fertilizers 
and agricultural machinery, without which it would be impossible to meet the 
requirements of agriculture. However, the Soviet government has so far taken 
no steps to implement Khrushchev’s scheme, and as late as March of this year 
the Soviet press was still stating that only 7.8 percent of the industrial plants duc 
to go into production this year would serve the consumer industries. As things 
stand, consumer goods output will rise by no more than 6.9 percent this year 
i. e., slightly less than in 1960. The additional funds promised by Khrushchev 
will only be sufficient to equip 29 new factories and permit a beginning to be 
made on the construction of a further 32, to be completed in 1962 or later.'’ 
Thus, while the figures for 1959 and 1960 and the planned figures for 1961 show 
that real progress has been made in heavy industry, the production of consumer 
goods and foodstuffs is barely keeping pace with the requirements of the popula- 


tion. G. A. Vvedensky 


18 Jbid., January 6, 1961. 
16 Jzvestia, January 21, 1961. 
17 Pravda, January 26, 1961. 
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International Communism 


China’s Role in Communist Policy 


It is hard to decide to what extent China can be regarded even today as an 
independent great power. She forms part of the Communist bloc, whose foreign 
policy is essentially that of a single supranational authority. In China, the powers 
of the state are wielded by the Communist Party, and the aim of this party remains 
the establishment of Communism throughout the world. In assessing the in- 
fluence of Red China, this fact must constantly be borne in mind. 

China occupies a special position within the Eastern bloc; she has a greater 
population than the Soviet Unionand in 1959 her Communist Party was halfas large 
again as that of the USSR. That is why the Chinese leaders hold that the General 
Line of world Communism should strike a balance, with Chinese influence in- 
creasing in proportion to the rise in importance of the Chinese People’s Republic 
within and without the Communist bloc. Yet it has so far not proved easy to 
achieve this balance. While Khrushchev continues to abide by his policy of peaceful 
coexistence, Peking seizes every opportunity to denounce this manifestation of 
revisionism, which it regards as cowardice in the face of the capitalist enemy. 
In November 1960, while protracted discussions were being held in Moscow 
to decide the form that the Declaration of the Conference of 81 Communist 
ind Workers’ Parties was to take, a series of six pamphlets was published in 
Peking which expounded the Chinese Communist concept of Leninism. Their 
titles alone provide an idea of the dogmatic nature of their contents: “Lenin on 
imperialism” ; “Lenin on the Proletarian Revolution and the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat”; “Lenin on National Liberation Movements”; “Lenin on War and 
Peace”; “Lenin on the Struggle against Revisionism”; “Lenin and the Revo- 
lutionary Party of the Proletariat.” 

Thus relations between the Soviet and Chinese “comrades” must be assessed 
primarily from the standpoint of internal party policy, with Khrushchev as the 
leader of one faction and Mao Tse-tung as the leader of another within the world 
Communist movement. For the sake of simplicity, one may adopt the terms used 
by the Communists themselves and label the respective attitudes of the two 
factions as “revisionism” and “dogmatism,” deviations to the left and right, 
extremes between which the General Party Line has to steer its course. 

There can be no doubt that the aims of the Soviet and Chinese Communists 
are identical in that it is their ambition to lead their respective countries by way 
of socialism to Communism; but Socialism and Communism are exceedingly 
nebulous concepts and have at various stages been interpreted in different ways 
by different leaders. At present, the Chinese Communists’ concept of Communism 
is regarded in Moscow as dogmatic, while in Peking Khrushchev’s brand is 
considered revisionist. The Chinese leaders are not inclined to make allowance 
for the desire of Soviet citizens to carry over into Communism not only family life 
and individual living accommodation, but also privately owned villas, private cars, 
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television sets and many other bourgeois blessings. As for Khrushchev’s concept 
of Communism peacefully coexisting with imperialism, that in their eyes is 
heresy. 

Despite the disappearance from the scene of the old Leninist guard and despite 
the personal despotic taint which dogmatism acquired under Stalin, dogmatists 
still exist in the USSR as well as in China. The aim for which they are striving 
is the creation of a world-wide Union of Soviet Socialist Republics within a 
comparatively short period of time. The achievement of this goal was, in large 
measure, compromised by Stalin, who in fact was aiming at the creation of a 
centralized Communist empire and for whom the words “federation” and ‘‘con- 
federation” were no more than empty phrases. Soviet supporters of this trend, 
however, still hold that the leading role in this world-wide Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics must be played by the Soviet leaders with their headquarters 
in Moscow. 

The human material on which they propose to rely are the Communist parties 
in various countries, supported by a powerful system of antifascist and youth 
organizations drawing upon all the vitality and strength of the proletariat with the 
military, police, financial and diplomatic might of the “peace camp” to back them. 
Fellow travelers are necessary to Communism only during the period of prepara- 
tion for the seizure of power. Subsequently, they must either submit to and become 
a part of the Communist system or vanish from the political scene. That is what 
happened to the Social Revolutionaries in Lenin’s time and to the bourgeois 
statemen in the satellite countries after World War II. There can be no middk 
road between Communism and Capitalism. Countries not belonging to the 
Communist camp are one and all considered enemies. 


The methods to be used are direct conquest of new territories with the help 
of local Communist parties and their “people’s armies,” followed by their gradual, 
or even immediate, transformation into new Communist states. This course must 
inevitably lead to a third world war, and on this the dogmatists are ready to 
embark at the opportune moment. 


Revisionist views were born during the war years in the minds of the privileged 
section of Russia’s new generation, primarily those who, thanks to the regime, 
received their “‘passport to life” in the late thirties. They are representatives of the 
ruling class occupying responsible positions in the Party, state and economic 
apparatus. They are people who passed through the crucible of war, in the coursc 
of which they encountered people from the free world. All this naturally in- 
fluenced them. Although bound by ties of blood to the Soviet system, they 
nevertheless came to regard Stalinist aims and methods as alien and unjustified. 
In their opinion, the classical dogmatic formula, inherited from Lenin, for creating 
a world Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is too rigid, schematic and un- 
realistic. They consider that, to refashion the world, one must proceed not from 
what one wants but from what exists and what can be achieved within one or two 
generations. It would mean, on the domestic front, consolidating and setting in 
order the Communist bloc countries as inherited from Stalin, by granting a 
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certain freedom of action to the satellites in the hope that in time they will become 
genuine allies and not simply vassals of the Soviet Union whose allegiance can 
only be maintained by Soviet bayonets. In foreign policy, they envisage an 
ideological and economic drive to weaken the imperalist camp and gradually 
reduce its sphere of influence by neutralizing a number of European, Asian and 
other countries. 

The political forces abroad on which they would rely are not those favored in 
earlier years. It is impossible to revive the Leninist tradition of an all-round mobili- 
zation of fanatical Communists. Even Stalin placed little faith in Communists from 
the “fraternal republics,” much less in Communists from the capitalist countries. 
The international brigades of Stalin’s time, composed mainly of recruited pro- 
fessional revolutionaries led by agents dispatched from Moscow, are also not 
considered suitable. The kind of people they need in the industrially developed 
countries are pacifists, neutralists and socialists who are prepared to collaborate 
with the Communists, and in backward countries, local nationalist leaders who 
are willing to do the same. 

The revisionists are prepared to renounce direct conquest of new territories 
in order to eliminate the threat of another world war, which they realize could well 
destroy much of what has been achieved to date. 

This brief sketch of the two basic tends in the Communist world movement 
reflects the ideological division that exists in it. To the orthodox dogmatists, the 
thought of renouncing even temporarily the goal of world domination and 
substituting for it the hope of dividing up the world without a major war by 
relying on the creation of a neutral belt at the expense of the capitalist countries 
must appear a very harmful heresy. That is the reason why the drafting of the 
Moscow Declaration of Communist and Workers’ Parties required so much time 
and effort and its text is so equivocal. In the Soviet Union, it is safe to say that the 
revisionist policy has, for the time being, gained the upper hand. In China, however, 
power lies in the hands of the dogmatist faction of the Communist movement. 


The chief way in which the Chinese Communist Party can assert itself is by 
exerting influence on overall Communist policy and, thereby, indirectly on the 
policies of the USSR, insofar as those policies form a part of it. Up to now, China 
has not carried much weight in international affairs, but her growing importance 
will doubtless be consistently exploited for this purpose in the future. The Chinese 
party will be in a strong position in this respect, not only because of geopolitical 
and demographic factors—the size of the country and its vast population—but, 
more important, because of the traditional tendency for the Chinese leaders to act 
independently. The path followed by Chinese Communism has always been 
unique in that it was determined far more by local conditions than by the ill-judged 
directives of the Comintern, which between 1927 and 1937 brought the Chinese 
Communists to the brink of annihilation. Mao Tse-tung and his comrades have 
every reason for taking the view that they came to power, if not in defiance of 
Stalin, at any rate without his consent. As late as February 1948, Stalin quite 
frankly told Kardelj: 





It is true, we also have made mistakes. For instance, after the war we invited 
the Chinese comrades to come to Moscow and we discussed the situation in China. 
We told them bluntly that we considered the development of the uprising in China 
had no prospects, that the Chinese comrades should seek a modus vivendi with Chiang 
Kai-shek, and that they should join the Chiang Kai-shek government and dissolve 
their army. The Chinese comrades agreed here in Moscow with the views of the 
Soviet comrades, but went back to China and acted quite otherwise. ... In the case 
of China, we admit we were wrong.. .! 


Within the Chinese Communist Party, the personal authority of Mao Tse-tung 
stands far higher than that of Khrushchev. Moreover, China’s strategic position 
is more suited than that of the Soviet Union for mounting military or political 
and psychological attacks on the countries of Asia. 


On the other hand, Red China is still very weak. She has not been admitted 
into the United Nations and is refused recognition by many countries, which 
severely limits her diplomatic opportunities. The country is still subject to that 
constant internal tension which moved Mao Tse-tung to make his speech “On 
Contradictions Within the People”on February 27, 1957, which differed very much 
from Stalin’s and Khrushchev’s formula of “psychological and political unity” ot 
the people. Internal conditions prevent the Chinese leaders from risking their 
hand in foreign adventures, while at the same time they oblige them to rely on 
harsh measures at home. The present situation in China in many ways resembles 
that in the USSR before the war. Like Stalin, who at that time plunged into 
industrialization and collectivization, Mao Tse-tung is now engaged on im- 
plementing his “great leap ahead,” so that, by improving the situation at home, 
he will be free to act abroad. 


The Communist leadership in China relies on its 14 million Party members, 
who are, however, for the most part only semi-literate. Even according to official! 
Communist statistics, more than 80 percent of the population is illiterate and the 
task of transforming illiterates into capable administrators, engineers or even 
skilled workers is a far from easy task and quite impossible without the cooperation 
of the old Chinese intelligentsia, small in numbers, but often highly qualified. 
Most of the students at China’s institutions of higher education are even now 
children of the intelligentsia. Hence the special position of the intelligentsia, which 
the Party must at all costs reeducate while at the same time maintaining toward it a 
relatively considerate attitude. 


A second problem, seemingly almost insuperable, is rural overpopulation and 
inadequate agricultural production. In Chinese dining halls today, posters exhor' 
citizens to “Eat less” and “Don’t take all your ration,” the weekly ration of meat 
or fish being only 100 grams. Nor is the creation of the People’s Communes 
helping the situation. The mobilization of millions of people to work in the fields, 
build irrigation ditches and other schemes has not, as was apparently hoped, 
resulted in an automatic rise in agricultural production. While natural disasters 


1 Vladimir Dedijer, Tito Speaks: His Self Portrait and Struggle with Stalin, London, 1953, p. 331. 
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may be in part responsible for the shortage of foodstuffs, a considerable share 
of the blame can be ascribed to lack of experience in the management of such 
arge-scale projects. 

In industry, China is very dependent on the USSR. In 1950, 17.6 percent of all 
Soviet exports went to Red China, including 62.6 percent of all machinery and 
70.3 percent of all complete industrial plant exported. Thus the Soviet Union 
could, should the need arise, cut off supplies of machinery to China. True, it could 
only do this at the risk of losing almost two-thirds of its exports of such goods, 
but the Soviet Union is in a far stronger economic position to dictate terms. This 
applies in the military field too, It will take China a long time to build up a modern 
army and until then it must, to a great extent, accede to Soviet decisions regarding 
peace and war. 

Thus, it is not simply devotion to the principle of dogmatic interpretation of 
Marxism-Leninism that has obliged the Chinese Communists to resort to the 
“great leap ahead,” to brutal repression of internal adversaries of the regime and 
Stalinist policies. On the contrary, the history of the Chinese Communist Party 
shows it to have been more flexible in its tactics than even that of the Soviet 
Union. Take, for example, Mao Tse-tung’s theory of the “new democracy” and 
the resolution of the Central Committee of January 28, 1942, which stated: 


We must guarantee property owners their civil rights, their freedom and their 
property, their political and economic interests. ... Party policy does not set out 
to weaken capitalism, the bourgeoisie and the rich peasantry, but, on the contrary, 
seeks their support. 


Nowhere in Soviet documents, even at the beginning of NEP, can there be 
tound so far-reaching a deviation from dogma. It can thus be assumed that the 
“great leap ahead” is not a matter of dogma, but rather of necessity. Just as the 
Soviet Communist Party pressed ahead with collectivization and industrialization 
in order to break the resistance of the independent peasantry and eliminate the 
attitudes induced by NEP, so now the Chinese Party needs a justification for 
carrying through identical measures in order to reeducate the Chinese people. The 
dynamic dogmatism of the Chinese leaders can thus be explained primarily by the 
internal situation in China. While the conflicts between the two parties are 
undoubtedly real, they have nevertheless so far been of an intra-party nature. 
They do not necessarily herald a rupture between the two Communist partners. 
lt is not a question of China’s wanting to free herself from all Soviet influence, 
but rather of the influence the Chinese leaders would like to exert on overall Com- 
munist policy. The nature of Chinese policy was expressed by Peng Chen, head 
of the Chinese delegation, in a speech at the Third Rumanian Party Congress in 
Bucharest on June 23, 1960: 


Only by steadily strengthening the popular forces in the countries of the socialist 
camp, strengthening the forces of the national liberation movement in the countries 
of Asia, Africa and Latin America, and steadily strengthening the popular forces in 
the revolutionary struggle in the capitalist countries themselves, by relying on the 
unity of all these forces, carrying on a resolute campaign against the American 
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imperialists and their accomplices and achieving the maximum isolation of the 
Américan imperialists, can war be averted and peace maintained throughout the 
world.? 


It is this same line that is reflected in the November 1960 Moscow Declaration 
of 81 Communist and Workers’ Parties, in spite of the fact that the Chinese 
delegation was in the minority in Moscow. 

The Chinese Communists’ main strength lies, in the last analysis, not in their 
mastery of the immense Chinese subcontinent, ramshackle and as yet militaril; 
and economically weak as it may be, but rather in their correct Marxist-Leninist 
approach and their dedication to the spirit of Communism. Without risking loss 
of the “achievements of socialism” and, consequently, their own political power, 
neither Khrushchev nor the revisionists of the new class who put him in Stalin’s 
place can change this. Mao Tse-tung and his party are more and more assuming 
the role of guarantor not only of the “achievements of socialism,” but also of 
Communist plans for the future, by not permitting Khrushchev to become trapped 
in the mire of opportunism and limit Marxism to questions of butter and meat. 
Bearing in mind the importance of the ideological struggle for the world Com- 
munist movement, it may be concluded that, as a result, the spiritual center of 
world Communism will increasingly shift from Moscow to Peking. It is also 
likely that China’s influence on world Communist policy will increase out of all 
proportion to that country’s physical potential. This will be reflected in Soviet 
foreign policy and will lead to an intensification of the inherent aggressive 
tendencies of the Communist movement. Roman Redlich 


Africa Between Two Power Blocs 


The influence of the Eastern bloc in Africa is a relatively recent political devel- 
opment. As has already been pointed out in these columns, Section IV of the 
Moscow Declaration of November 1960 amounts to an undisguised program ot 
action for establishing Communist control over the less developed countries.’ 
The speech delivered by Khrushchev on September 23, 1960 before the United 
Nations, in which he spoke of “a hundred million people under the yoke of colo- 
nialism,”’ followed similar lines. That it was in fact largely addressed to the African 
representatives is clear from the fact that at that time about 97 million of the 
100 million people referred to were Africans under the rule of European colonia! 
powers. Since then, Gaboon, the French Congo, Mauritania and Nigeria have 
attained independent status. 

Altogether, 1960 was Africa’s great year. Seventeen new and independent 
states came into existence, and the Dark Continent won for itself with astonishing 
rapidity a new significance in the arena of world politics. Africa’s representatives 


2 Pravda, June 24, 1960. 
1 See Stefan C. Stolte, “The Moscow Declaration and the Underdeveloped Countries,” Bu/letin, 
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suddenly found at their disposal a not inconsiderable number of votes in the organ 
of world government. At first glance, the use to which these votes were put on 
those occasions when the two great power blocs came into conflict in UN debates 
seems confusingly inconsequential. This inconsistency, however, has its reasons. 
In Africa, the question of neutrality is not quite the same as in Asia, for the general 
situation in these two continents hardly admits of comparison. In Africa, there are 
no states under Communist rule and also nothing comparable with SEATO or 
CENTO; on the other hand, it is still the continent with the most West European 
colonies. From the viewpoint of power politics, it is a no man’s land, militarily 
speaking, little more than a vacuum, where changes are almost the order of the 
day. These changes reflect not only a certain insecurity in the colonies still extant, 
but also the instability characterizing the relations of the African states with one 
another and with countries outside Africa and the conduct of their domestic 
affairs. In the last one and a half years, scenes of violence leading to world-wide 
tension have occurred most frequently in Algeria, Angola, the Congo, Cuba, Laos, 
South Africa and Tibet. Of these countries, four are in Africa. Thus, Africa today 
is in a particularly unstable condition-a condition which is ideal for anyone 
determined to assume control there. 


* 


At the present moment, the countries of the African continent may be 
grouped as follows: 








Arca 
Population (Square Miles 
Egypt, Guinea, Abyssinia, Liberia, Morocco, Tunisia, Libya, Sudan, 
Somali Republic, Togo and Cameroon... .........0.0eeeeeeeeeee 76,033,000 3,380,500 
Members of the British Commonwealth: 
Goreme, Mimetia amd Shorea Teams .....sccccccccccscccessseenses 41,841,000 459,000 
Members of the French Community : 
Mauritania, Senegal, Mali, Ivory Coast, Upper Volta, Dahomey, Niger, 
Chad, Central African Republic, former French Congo, Gaboon and 
I nn hi eka scceleedateeeeyae Sieh avadeneeesunes ae 26,629,000 2,983,400 
IN oc ccncavecivenssenGagenssserbianivnnnanes 12,671,000 473,000 
NY SEO iG ciancandentwecedueussucedsuaws 2,642,000 
Pe cibh sean kekwaeeelene eer dtainslceusbenewenthage 13,653,000 906,000 
I is cots ad utanmakesabents MoLGC OWES tmeiee 10,010,000 855,900 
I Goch dendevinsvendsenisueninpasee 1,500,000 
DE dvekwitidiauadodsanbebeeeksndbhedsaiakeunerecewe 180,837,000 9,057,800 
Other Dependent Territories :* 
en autre 34,070,000 1,433,800 
DT iiiGe tiateN unre chee chakras eek unease ens oom nanew eens 10,596,000 801,900 
Sih Wi chin nkad ane bien Karan Rees ee eke N Kee i awe eee we 4,640,000 20,500 
NS bus cckneckebesienneeusenneeencneaks 434,000 318,000 
ES GustAKSREdeA REE ARAVARU ANGER ERROR ELNRCeC Neh eR beses 402,000 136,000 
PU uGaitvcntcud ad cabamenhna avceeiawadeuel atenaeeeeennen 368,000 10,000 
TREE naavewieeeceinbudaenedenes seenagecesedaendeces a 50,510,000 2,720,200 


* Listed according to the countries by which they are administered. 
SOURCE: Whitaker's Almanack for 1961, London, 1961, pp. 193, 738 and 837. 
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These figures give an idea, not only of the African continent as a land mass of 
11,699,000 square miles with a population of approximately 230 million persons,* 
but also, very roughly, of the political relations between the various African states 
and the two power blocs between which they are hovering. In this respect, it 
should first of all be pointed out that the Eastern bloc has not yet succeeded in 
winning for itself any wholehearted partners such as the Castro regime in Cuba. 
True, Sekou Touré went a long way toward cultivating “friendship” with the 
Eastern bloc, but even so not much further than some Asian kingdoms such as 
Afghanistan, Cambodia and Yemen, and even the latter are still far from being 
satellites of Moscow or Peking. Even less can we regard the United Arab Republic, 
Abyssinia or Ghana as on the point of becoming satellites of the Kremlin, even 
though they accept Communist economic aid and in world politics sometimes go 
along with the USSR. On the other hand, it would be premature to exaggerate the 
importance of the links binding Great Britain and France with a number of young 
African states within the British Commonwealth or the French Community. 


Algeria’s independence has not yet been finally established by international 
law, but her government in exile has long been recognized by a number of states 
and even de Gaulle has adopted the idea of “an Algerian Algeria.” After the 
collapse of the recent military putsch, the practical realization of an independent 
Algeria is only a matter of time. Algeria, the Congo Republic and the Republic of 
South Africa are listed in the table above as special cases, since they display a 
polarization of specifically African problems. Algeria and the Republic of South 
Africa have in common the problem of a white minority which is important in 
other respects as well as the numerical. The evacuation of these minorities would 
be a fatal blow not only for them but also for the countries concerned: their 
removal would mean a retrogression of decades, especially in economic matters. 
While the future of South Africa is still obscure, the problem of the white minority 
is the principal difficulty which Algeria now has to solve. The retention of this 
minority is equally in the interests of Algerians and Frenchmen: their evacuation 
would benefit only the Eastern bloc, which would undoubtedly attempt to fill the 
resulting power vacuum. The peace negotiations between France and the Algerian 
government in exile are thus of critical importance: peace in Algeria must bring 
with it either the Eastern bloc’s first important success or its first great defeat in 
Africa. 


While Algeria and the Congo Republic are Africa’s most critical areas today, 
it may well be that the Republic of South Africa will occupy this role tomorrow. 
The dangers which threaten the peace of Africa and even beyond from within these 
three countries cannot be explained by their area and population alone. The 
Congo has 5.9 percent, Algeria 4.3 percent and the Republic of South Africa 
5.5 percent of the continent’s total population, while their territories constitute 
respectively 7.7, 7.3 and 4.0 percent of the total area of the continent. Here, the 
representatives of the old colonialism are still active, and they come into collision 


2 All data on population and area are taken from Whitaker’s Almanack for 1961, London, 1961. 
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with those of the new, the Red, colonialism. At the moment, 23.2 percent of the 
\frican continent, with 21.4 percent of the total population, is still colonial 
territory. In the near future, Tanganyika, North and South Rhodesia and Ruanda- 
Urundi at least are due to become independent, and then only 13.5 percent of 
the population and 16.1 percent of the total area will have colonial status. If this 
happens, the year 1962 will really come to be regarded as marking the abolition 
of colonialism in Africa, as was decided in April 1960 at the Afro-Asian solidarity 
conference in Conakry. 

Since all the independent states of Africa pursue a more or less neutral policy 
which sometimes inclines toward the West and sometimes toward the East, the 
continent can be divided with regard to its affiliations on the plane of world 
politics only from the economic point of view. In Africa today, there are only two 
cconomic communities composed of independent states which to some extent 

how signs of durability and even a possibility of extending their membership: 
these are the states associated with the European Economic Community, or 
Common Market, and the British Commonwealth. Among the states belonging 
to the Commonwealth, Ghana and Nigeria, with their joint population of over 
39,800,000, make up 22.0 percent of the total population of independent Africa. 
\t the same time, they account for only 4.8 percent of the total territory of these 
independent states, since they are among the most densely populated areas on 
the whole of the continent.* 

On the other hand, the independent African states associated with the Euro- 
pean Economic Community occupy a much larger territory and are much less 
densely populated. According to the terms of the agreement which set up the 
Common Market, all the African possessions of the member countries were 
originally associated with EEC, but the liberation movement in Africa was not 
without its effect upon this association. Most of the territories concerned which 
later acquired independence are now anxious to establish new links with the 
Common Market on a basis of complete equality. That numerous African states 
should be anxious to maintain their links with the European Economic Com- 
munity is not surprising. The Community not only furnishes considerable aid 
to these countries but is the biggest customer for their exports. For the less 
developed countries, the sale of their raw materials is of vital importance, and 
the yearly imports of raw materials by the European Common Market are even 
higher than the total yearly imports of the USSR: 

Imports of Raw Materials 


yt 
European Economic Community Total Soviet Imports 


$5,398,000,000 $4,349,000,000 
5,075,000,000 
5,354,000,000* 
* Planned figure (5.5 percent increase over 1959). 


SOURCES: Exropdische Gemeinschaft : Berichte und Informationen aus EWG, Montan-Union, Euratom, Bonn, April 1, 1961, p.7; Economie 
vey of Europe in 1959, United Nations, Geneva, 1960, p. 16. 


3 Europaische Gemeinschaft: Berichte und Informationen aus EWG, Montan-Union, Euratom, Bonn, 
\pril 1, 1961, p. 7. 
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Even more important for the less developed countries is the economic aid 
supplied to them by the European Economic Community. As the following 
figures show, this has been increasing steadily every year: 


1957—58 $54,000,000 
1958—59 67,600,000 
1959—60 89,300,000 
1960—61 121,700,000 
I aac aee Gate 208,300,000 


SOURCE: L:uropaische Gemeinschaft ; Berichte und Informationen aus EWG, Montan-Union, Euratom, Bonn, February 13, 1961, p 


It is perhaps significant that the first independent African state to establish 
links with the European Economic Community on an equal footing was Togo, 
which had broken away from France on April 27, 1960.4 Other newly-independent 
states which remained members of the French Community were at first represented 
in the Common Market by France; but most of them aim at establishing a direct 
association with EEC. Toward the end of 1960, the Ivory Coast, the Central 
African Republic, the former French Congo, Gaboon, Madagascar, Chad and thc 
Upper Volta were already directly associated with EEC in addition to Togo;’ 
the total population of these eight countries is 16,985,000, the total area 1,490,400) 
square miles. Other members of the French Community ~- Mauritania, Sene- 
gal, Mali, Dahomey and Niger~are still represented in the Common Market by 
France; these countries have a total population of 10,729,000 and an area of 
1,513,000 square miles. Thus, all these countries together constitute 15.2 percent 
of the total population and 32.3 percent of the area of independent Africa. We 
have not taken account of three other independent states-Guinea, the former 
Belgian Congo and the Somali Republic-which are provisionally still associated 
with the Common Market, since for these countries, as for Algeria, the Common 
Market agreements at present in force run out in 1962 and the question of their 
remaining within the Common Market sphere is for various reasons still unsettled. 


Thus, 38.0 percent of the total population and 37.1 percent of the total area 
of independent Africa today are associated with the British Commonwealth or 
the European Common Market. When the remnants of British and French 
colonialism are finally removed, the number of independent Commonwealth 
countries and states associated with the Common Market will be further increased. 


As for economic ties of the Eastern bloc in Africa, there are as yet none 
comparable with those of the Commonwealth or the European Common Market. 
The economic influence of the Eastern bloc is concentrated upon only four 
states-the United Arab Republic, Guinea, Abyssinia and Ghana, and it is only 


4 Tbid., August 27, 1960, p. 6. 
5 Tbid., October 29, 1960, p. 8. 
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in the UAR that Communist economic aid is on the same scale as that from the 
West.® These four countries, which constitute 26.6 percent of the total population 
and 10.8 percent of the area of independent Africa, are engaged in intensive 
economic cooperation with the Eastern bloc without close political ties. With the 
exception of Egypt, Communist economic aid in Africa is on a much smaller 
scale than in Asia, and also trade with the Eastern bloc is on a very modest scale. 
This may be seen from the following tables: 


Trade with Iran, Iraq, the Lebanon, the Sudan and the 
United Arab Republic 
(Millions of Dollars) 
1948 1954 55 1956 1957 

94.9 22. 193.5 216.0 

25.9 : 60.8 182.6 

Western Germany : 274.3 ; 341.0 361.4 
USA and Canada ‘ 256.0 319.2 299.0 
103.9 ‘ 142.8 196.4 


SOURCE: Direction of International Trade, United Nations, New York, Vol. IX, 1958, and Vol. X, 1959. 


Trade with Algeria, Ghana, Morocco, Nigeria and Tunisia 
(Millions of Dollars) 

1948 1954 1955 1956 1957 

17.4 29.1 28.3 25.6 

24.0 16.0 9.7 21.7 

Western Germany : 174.3 191.7 192.4 208.1 
USA and Canada 222.6 204.8 201.2 234.1 
49.5 69.3 81.4 89.2 


SOURCE: Direction of International Trade, United Nations, New York, Vol. IX, 1958, and Vol. X, 1959. 


It is evident from these figures that the chief strength of the Eastern Bloc in 
\frica lies not in its economic aid but in its feverish political activity. The best 
agents of Communist propaganda are, naturally, the Africans themselves, and for 
this reason many young Africans are being awarded scholarships to study in all 
the capitals of the Eastern bloc, in particular, at the University for the Friendship 
of Peoples in Moscow, which was recently named after Patrice Lumumba. 
Moscow has lately also been making efforts to secure control of the press in the 
new African states. To this end, the Communist “International Organization of 
journalists,” whose seat is in Prague, arranged an international meeting of 
journalists at Baden, near Vienna, between October 18 and 22, 1960. Here, 
largely on the initiative of the delegates from Mali and Guinea, a “provisional 
committee for the cooperation of African journalists” was formed which 
is to prepare an “African journalists’ congress” for the purpose of setting 
up an “all-African journalists’ organization.” The leader of the Soviet press 
department in Moscow, A. Adzhubei, has handed over to this provisional 


6 For further information on Communist economic aid to Africa, see “Comecon in Search of New 
Members,” Bulletin, 1960, No. 2; “The Soviet Union, Communist China and the Underdeveloped 
Countries,” sbid., 1960, No. 8; and “Aspects of Soviet Economic Expansion,” sbid., 1960, No. 10. 





committee the sum of 250,000 dollars on behalf of the Soviet press as an initia! 
instalment. Technical advice in setting up the new organization is to be furnished 
by Gerhard Eisler, propaganda chief of Eastern Germany, and a team of assist- 
ants. Pankow is also reported to have declared itself ready to give financial support 
for these measures.’ 


The Kremlin and its allies are well aware that it is not altogether in their 
interests that the liquidation of Western colonialism should proceed smooth) 
and without friction. They are therefore seizing every opportunity to inflam: 
the desire for revenge, sow confusion and prevent a friendly solution of the 
problem. It was with this purpose in mind that the recent Moscow conferencc 
of Warsaw Pact states addressed its message to the underdeveloped countries. 
The final resolution adopted at this conference makes use of demagogic general- 
izations of the worst kind: 


Aggressive imperialist circles are making feverish attempts to hold back th« 
advance of the peoples along the path of peace, democracy and progress. Th 
imperialist powers are employing ever more frequently direct military pressure in 
order to stifle the growing national liberation movements in the countries of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America. Evidence of this is provided by the bloody and 
abominable crimes of the colonialists in the Congo, in Algeria, Angola and Laos 
and by the constant provocations against the Republic of Cuba.§ 


Soviet policy has made it clear, however, that with regard to the less developed 
countries it is concerned, not with achieving a peaceful solution designed to 
relax international tension, but with the artificial creation of new crises: otherwisc, 
Soviet actions vis-a-vis the United Nations have no meaning. While the Afro 
Asian solidarity conference held at Conakry in April 1960 called for the granting 
of independence to all African countries by 1962, Khrushchev, in his speech of 
September 23, 1960 before the United Nations, was obliged to show himself 
more radical than the Africans themselves and to demand the immediate liqui- 
dation of all remnants of Western colonialism. After the latest events in the Congo, 
however, it should be clear even to Khrushchev that the realization of this 
demand would cost even more frustration and loss of life. 


Communist propaganda in Africa makes great play with data on the immeas- 
urable natural resources of the Dark Continent. According to a Communist 
source, Africa in 1956 accounted for the following proportions of certain impor- 
tant raw materials in the non-Communist world: copper ore, 24.4 percent; lead 
ore, 12.7 percent; gold, 62.8 percent; diamonds, 96.3 percent; asbestos, 19.4 
percent; and phosphorites, 32.3 percent. According to the same source, which 
is based on data provided by Soviet researcher A. Santalov, Africa’s share of 
world reserves of certain important ores is as follows: iron ore, 34.4 percent; 
chromium, 74.9 percent; cobalt, 97.4 percent; copper, 47.3 percent; lead, 13.2 
percent; tin, 10.3 percent; and antimony, 11.0 percent. It is further stated that, 


? Die Feder, Frankfort on Main, 1960, No. 12, p. 204. 
8 Pravda, March 31, 1961. 
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in spite of this natural wealth, Africa’s annual industrial output barely reaches 1 
percent of world production.® The responsibility for this situation, according 
to the Communists, lies, naturally, with the colonialists. The primary objects of 
Communists attacks, however, are not the colonial powers represented in Africa, 
but the United States, which has never had possessions in Africa, and Western 
Germany, which has no colonies at all. These two countries are charged with 
“neocolonialism” and a desire to “extract tribute” from the newly-born states. 
The joint declaration of the 81 Communist and workers’ parties seeks to com- 
promise the USA above all others: 


The chief support for present-day colonialism comes from the United States 
of America. The imperialists, under the leadership of the United States, are making 
desperate efforts to continue the exploitation of the peoples of the former colonies 
with new methods and in new forms... . Their efforts are intended to retain their 
old positions in the economy of the liberated countries, and to win new positions 
under the guise of “economic aid” . . .2° 


Communist propaganda attempts to discredit Western Germany in order to 
undermine her powerful economic influence: 


West German monopolistic capital is at present pursuing the infiltration of 
Africa. German imperialism, which was ever colonialist in character, formerly 
possessed a number of colonies in Africa. Defeated in World War I, Germany lost 
her colonies, which were divided among the other imperialist countries. But for 
some years now, West German militarism has adopted the catchword: “Recovery 
of the African possessions and restoration of the African empire.”!! 


Africa lies between two power blocs. While her peoples are gradually attaining 
independence, the Eastern bloc is not hesitating to make use of any propagandist 
talsifications or other intrigues which will assist it to take the place of that colo- 
nialism which is now on the retreat. 

Stefan C. Stolte 


® Népszabadsag, Budapest, January 26, 1961. 
10 Pravda, December 6, 1960. 
11 Radio Peking, March 3, 1961. 





The Soviet and Chinese Paths to Communism: 
Are They Essentially Different ? 


Ever since the Communists seized power in China, there has been a tendency 
in the West to lay emphasis on the fact that China would seem to be following 
its own path to Communism, a path that differs considerably from that of the 
Soviet Union. One book recently published in Germany, entitled China is not 
Going Russia’s Way, is by a newspaper correspondent who spent a few weeks in 
China and tries to prove that the Chinese Communists are typical exponents of 
“national Communism” and have long since freed themselves from Soviet 
control.! In assessing such conclusions by Western commentators, it is imper- 
ative that one should first define the term “national Communism.” If it means 
the adoption of different methods to achieve different goals, such a term is 
unjustified. If, on the other hand, it merely means the use of different methods to 
achieve an identical final goal, it is admissible. Even so, an analysis of Chinese 
methods and of the reasons why these methods were adopted in preference to 
those evolved in the Soviet Union will show that the divergence is not as great 
as would appear at first glance. 





The major differences between Soviet and Chinese Communist policies are 
to be found in the methods of introducing collectivization and the attitudes 
taken toward the bourgeoisie. Deriving from the first, there is also the question 
of the introduction of the people’s communes in China and their absence in the 
Soviet Union. 

It must be borne in mind that the circumstances in which the Communists 
attained power in the two countries were entirely different. Lenin seized power 
by a sudden coup and only then had to fight a civil war. In China, the Communists 
had already triumphed in their civil war by the time they came to power. Thus, 
the Chinese had no need to resort to the Draconian methods that characterized 
the period of War Communism in Russia and were instead able to embark 
immediately upon what might be regarded as their NEP period, lasting from 1949 
(or even earlier in the case of Manchuria) to 1952. During this time, the efforts 
of the Communists were directed mainly to consolidating their regime and 
combating inflation, while the administration of local government, the police 
and industry remained in the hands of the existing authorities. This was in- 
evitable owing to the Communists’ inability to provide any replacements. They 
had sufficient professional revolutionaries, soldiers and officers, but lacked any 
specialist administrators. This fact also explains the Communists’ policy toward 
the remnants of the Kuomintang. Instead of immediately liquidating them, they 
contented themselves with drawing up a list of former members and promising 
them full pardon provided they remained loyal to the new regime. At the same 
time, the Communists set about training Party cadres, which were intended to 
gradually replace the old administrators and carry through the social revolution. 





1 Louis Barcata, China geht nicht Russlands Weg, Stuttgart, 1959, 
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This first stage came to an end in 1952 and was followed by the implemen- 
‘ation of initial measures for the country’s Communization. In the Soviet Union, 
collectivization began with the forcible extraction from the peasants of their 
produce, including even the confiscation of their seed grain, and their classi- 
fication as kulaks or poor peasants. In China, the forcible extraction of produce 
came somewhat later and the system of classification was considerably more 
complex. For the most part, only the families of landowners were subjected to 
persecution and physical liquidation, but any rich or middle class family might 
be reclassified as a landowning family according to its attitude toward the Com- 
munist reforms and, in particular, collectivization. Compared with what happened 
in the Soviet Union, collectivization was better organized in China, was spread 
over a far longer period and eventually resulted in a more radical form of peasant 
communal life—the people’s communes. This may be explained by the fact that 
when Mao Tse-tung introduced collectivization he did not have to contend with 
internal Party opposition, as did Stalin in Russia. The Chinese Communists, too, 
vere better prepared to introduce collectivization since they had more time at 

ieir disposal than had Stalin and, finally, they were able to make use of Soviet 
experience and exclude from their methods those aspects of the Soviet example 
which they considered mistaken. 

Immediately after the seizure of power by the Communists in Russia, and 
igain at the end of the Civil War, Lenin proclaimed the liquidation of the bour- 
reoisie as a Class. These declarations were followed by mass arrests, shootings 
and deportations. The same thing did not happen in China. There were mass 
arrests, shootings and deportations, but there was no elimination of the bour- 
reoisie as a class. This was due to the fact that the Chinese Communists had set 
themselves the task of industrializing the country and they could not achieve 
this without the help of the intelligentsia, which belonged almost entirely to the 
bourgeoisie. In the absence of Communist administrators, the regime had to 
rely on the bourgeoisie, which resulted in the paradoxical situation whereby the 
Communists ruled the country, yet did not carry out the administrative functions. 
When the Communists did try to take over administrative functions, the result 
was usually catastrophic, as witnessed by Chu Ang-ping, editor of the newspaper 
Kuang Ming Jih Pao: 


For many years, the talents or capabilities of many Party men have not matched 
their duties. They have bungled their jobs, to the detriment of the state, and have 
not been able to command the respect of the masses, with the result that the relations 
between the Party and the masses have been tense. But the fault has not lain with the 
Party members but rather with the Party, which has placed square pegs in round 
holes.? 

This is but one of many statements which illustrate the situation prevailing 
in the administration of the Chinese economy and government. It explains why, 
n dealing with the bourgeoisie, the Chinese Communists have not liquidated 
this section of the intelligentsia but have sought to terrorize it and reeducate it 


2 As quoted in Roderick MacFarquhar, 7he Hundred Flowers, London, 1960, pp. 51—52. 





to become the obedient executor of the Party’s will. This process has been 
assisted by the launching of periodical campaigns resulting in the physical 
annihilation of a certain number of intellectuals and specialists, the retention 
by some of their posts and the subjection of others to reeducation through work. 
The Communists have also employed blackmail, in the same manner as the 
Soviet Communists in the twenties. Merchants were forced to make confessions 
that they had defrauded the state of a certain sum and were then made to return 
the sum. Those who had not the money turned to their relations and in this way 
the Communists succeeded in amassing considerable sums toward financing the 
First Five-Year Plan. 

It is the existence of this national bourgeoisie, without which the Communists 
cannot manage but with which they cannot live in harmony unless they reeducate 
it, that is one of the factors which encourage persons in the West to assert that 
China is taking its own path to Communism and is ignoring Soviet experience. 
The situation was clearly demonstrated after the proclamation of Mao Tse-tung’s 
“hundred flowers” and “hundred schools of thought” campaign and, in partic- 
ular, during its suppression and replacement by the campaign against right- 
bourgeois elements within the Chinese intelligentsia. In the fall of 1956, Secretary 
General of the Chinese Communist Party Deng Hsiao-ping stated at the Eighth 
Party Congress: 

The rightists were most active in places where the intellectuals gathered, such 
as universities and colleges, certain state organizations, literary and artistic organi- 
zations, and political, scientific, technological and medical circles. The majority of 
the intellectuals have learned from the different movements carried out in the past, 
and in different degrees have made progress. Some of them have become leftists, 
and the majority of them accept or do not oppose socialism. But there are a great 
many of them who were steeped in a bourgeois outlook and who cannot become 
the intellectuals of the working class for some considerable time. The rightist 
intellectuals were able to be so vicious and unbridled in their attacks on the gov- 
ernment because the neutral intellectuals still follow their lead and the intellectuals 
of the working class are still comparatively weak. 

The problem of eliminating the bourgeoisie is one of the fundamental problems 
of the socialist revolution. The bourgeoisie, particularly its intellectuals, are the 
principal force which can compete with the proletariat at the present.® 


Thus, in their approach to the bourgeoisie, the Chinese Communists are not 
following any independent policy, but are simply reacting in an appropriate 
manner to the peculiar features of the Chinese social structure. The low standard 
of education of the people, the complexity of Chinese orthography and the low 
level of productivity make the physical annihilation of the bourgeois intelligentsia 
impossible. There is only one alternative-to reeducate this intelligentsia. This 
the Communists are endeavoring to do by a succession of campaigns, sporadic 
terrorism, reeducation through work and deportation to hard labor usually 
terminating in an amnesty. There can be little doubt that in similiar circum- 
stances the Soviet Communist Party would have used the same methods. Once 


3 As quoted in Chow Ching-wen, Ten Years of Storm, New York, 1960, p. 167. 
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it can achieve a significant rise in productivity and the intregation of the intelli- 
gentsia into the new “socialist society,” Chinese Communism will be able to 
tollow the same path as that taken by Soviet Communism. Until this happens, 
the illusion that the Chinese are following an independent path to Communism 
will persist, but it will continue to be only an illusion which should not deceive 
the West and engender false hopes there. 

The introduction of the people’s communes, unheard of in the Soviet Union, 
is similarly linked with the need to remedy the present low level of productivity 
and China’s general backwardness, particularly in the military field. Chow Ching- 
wen, a former member of the Central Committee of the China Democratic 
League, gives the following explanation of the reform: 

One of their most important aims was to be ready for war. In case of war, the 
Chinese Communists knew that they could not count on any strong support from 
industry. For in spite of the “great leap forward,” industry in China was still at a 
very early stage of development. In case of war, then, agricultural China must be 
the Chinese Communists’ source of strength and support. There was no better way to 
consolidate control of the material wealth and manpower of the country than to 
establish communes. If peasants could be forced to join them, the Chinese Com- 
munists could put down any tendency to revolt through the “militarization of 
production” and mobilize, if necessary, to safeguard their own political power.‘ 


A resolution on the people’s communes adopted by the Chinese Party Central 
Committee states: 

...the communes showed our people the way to gradual industrialization of 
the land, gradual transition in agriculture from collective property to national 
property, gradual transition from the socialist principle of “to each according to 
his work” to the Communist principle of “to each according to his needs,” gradual 
lessening of the differences between town and country, workers and peasants, 
mental work and manual labor, culminating in the complete elimination of these 
differences, and also the gradual restriction of internal state functions culminating 
in their complete extinction.® 


Ignoring the purely propagandist aspects of this statement, we are left with 
the following facts: the people’s communes were formed to raise productivity, 
to integrate the peasantry for the purposes of industrial production and to 
obviate manpower shortages by increasing the peasant’s working day, i.e., by 
making him work both on the land and in a factory. 

In fact, the people’s communes have not been a success. True, in 1958 the 
system enabled the Communists to carry through a mammoth campaign of 
backyard steel production, but the steel thus produced was of such low quality 
as to be quite useless for industrial purposes and the diversion of manpower to 
factories and steel smelting led to a crisis in agriculture. 


4 Tbid., p. 226. 

5 As quoted in Osnovnye normativnye akty 0 mestnykh organakh gosudarstvennoi vlasti i gosudarstvennogo 
vpravleniya Kiiaiskoi Narodnoi Respubliki : Sbornik dokumentov (Fundamental Regulations on Local Organs 
ot State Power and State Administration of the Chinese People’s Republic: Collection of Documents), 
Moscow, 1959, p. 280. 





In discussing the relationship between industry and agriculture, Chinesc 
Minister of Agriculture Liao Lu-yen concluded, in an article in the journa! 
Fongqi, that the industrialization of China would only be possible when agricultural! 
production had been at least doubled and that this could only be achieved b\ 
putting the brake on industrialization, transferring manpower back from the 
towns to the land and purchasing vast quantities of artificial fertilizers from abroad. 


The development of industry increases the population in urban, industrial and 
mining areas and results in an increased demand for industrial grain, grain for huma 
consumption and commercial grain. The production of industrial crops makes i: 
necessary to supply [food] grain to the peasants in areas devoted to the cultivatio: 
of these crops. If we fail to increase agricultural production in general, and grai: 
production in particular, we shall be unable to meet the rapidly increasing demand 
for commercial grain. Somewhat more than one third of the industrial productio 
in our country, in terms of value, depends for its raw materials entirely on agricultur: 
products. 

At present in our country it is not difficult to build in one year ten cotton mil! 
with 100,000 spindles each. However, to supply these cotton mills with the ray 
materials they need, it would be necessary to increase cotton acreage by as much as 
10 million mou. This will not be so easy to do.® 


Although the people’s communes have not fulfilled their purpose, this is no: 
ot decisive importance in the present instance. What is of importance is that the, 
were introduced to raise productivity in both agriculture and industry. This was 
done, not because the Chinese Communists had deliberately resolved to tollow 
path different from that taken by the Soviet Union, but because they could see no 
alternative. This disposes of the myth of the independence of Chinese Communism 
and its radical divergence from the Soviet model of Communism. The Chines 
Communists have precisely the same goals as the Soviet Communist Party. If ai 
times they are forced to employ other methods, it is not of their own volition, 
but from force of circumstance. = 

A. Kashin 


Religion 


The Disappearance of Metropolitan Nikolai 


Recent events in the Soviet Union lead some observers to ask the serious 
question: Is the Soviet government trying to man administrative posts in the 
Russian Orthodox Church with its own agents? Most of these events turn around 
the sudden eclipse of the most prominent and probably the most influential person 
in the Russian Church hierarchy, Metropolitan Nikolai. 

Known in many parts of the world for his travels “in defense of peace,” 
Nikolai held the office of Metropolitan of Krutitsy and Kolomna. This is the ecclc 
siastical title for the diocese of Moscow and, after the Patriarch, its incumbent 


® Hongqi, Peking, September 1, 1960. 
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is the senior Russian prelate. For ten years, Nikolai was the most eminent church- 
man of any nation in the Soviet-sponsored World Council for the Defense of 
Peace, and at the same time Chairman of the Church’s Department for External 
Church Relations. In this latter position, in effect, as Foreign Minister of the 
Russian Church, Nikolai was more in the limelight than his chief, the eighty- 
hree-year-old Patriarch Aleksii. Last autumn, within the space of three months, 
Nikolai was relieved of both high offices and disappeared from public view. 


This brusque change in the administrative apparatus of the Russian Church 
strengthens a growing suspicion that a long-standing plan by the Kremlin to take 
a New grip on the management of Church affairs may be coming into fulfilment. 
One of the mysteries of Soviet policy, ever since the war, has been its authorization 
of the conduct of Orthodox theological seminaries. Why should a state founded 
on atheism and employing an enormous propaganda machine to eradicate religion 
trom the minds of its citizens permit the training of men whose profession is to 
encourage the expansion of Christianity? That these clerics are having some 
success and that religion is extending, particularly among young adults, is 
frequently evidenced by articles in the Soviet press. Yet the government has 
apparently encouraged theological education. Why should the government be 
tavoring the education of young men to spread religion? 


Theological education is not the only government favor the Church has 
enjoyed. It is permitted to publish a monthly journal and a theological quarterly. 
if the Church, with its own funds, builds a new temple in one of the new industrial 
cities, this edifice becomes the property of the Church, whereas all sanctuaries 
existing before the Revolution were nationalized and the Church is now only a 


tenant in those it occupies. Its leaders claim that the State exercises no control 
over Church finances, including its pension fund for superannuated clergy. 
\Ithough clergymen pay income tax like all other citizens, the Church itself and 
operations like its profitable monopoly on the manufacture of candles are tax- 
exempt. All these facts are in direct contradiction to the Communist principle of 
the abolition of private property. 

Now Communism abhors any action on “idealistic” grounds, and no thought- 
ful observer has supposed that for these favors to the Church the Kremlin has not 
received some payment in return. Like all other religious bodies in the Soviet 
Union, the Orthodox Church has supported the world-wide propaganda campaign 
“In Defense of Peace,” dutifully and unconditionally repeating Soviet government 
slogans about “total disarmament” or “the prohibition of atomic weapons.” 
lhe extensive travels of Church leaders have often appeared to have political as 
well as purely ecclesiastical implications. It is well known that when Orthodox 
ieaders travel in America or the Near East, they are under surveillance by members 
of their entourage, in the same manner as other travelers from the Soviet Union. 
The Stalin constitution assures complete separation of Church and State, and 
Church leaders insist that they are masters in their own house. Just how free the 
Church is, is not accurately known and such freedom may vary as the State, at 
one juncture or another, may need the Church. No outsider, however, must think 
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he has the right to judge Church leaders, ignorant as he is of the dilemmas they 
have to face. Throughout more than forty years of the Government’s most 
refined efforts to abolish religion in Soviet Russia, the Church has resisted. Today, 
Christianity in Russia is deeper and probably more reasoned than before the 
Revolution, and this is largely due to the high spiritual qualities of its leaders. 
Recent events, however, raise the question of a new Kremlin effort to manage the 
Church-the only pre-Revolutionary organization extant in the USSR. 


The present story begins in mid-1959. A professor in the Leningrad Theologi- 
cal Academy, the former archpriest Aleksandr Osipov, announced that he did 
not believe in the doctrines he was teaching and resigned. The government seized 
upon this incident and the press was filled with stories about Osipov and the 
“unscientific” nature of religion. The Church, as propagator of these doctrines, 
came under an intense barrage of ridicule and disparagement. Friends of the Church 
outside the Iron Curtain, believing the Church would be unable to defend herself 
publicly, published replies to Osipov’s statements and articles. But the Church 
surprised her foreign friends and gave her own answer by excommunicating 
Osipov and those associated with him on December 30, 1959. Excommunication 
is very rarely resorted to in the Russian Orthodox Church: the last person to be 
so excluded was Leo Tolstoy, in 1901. 

A few months after the Osipov case broke, another change in relations 
between Church and government occurred. G. G. Karpov, Chairman of the 
Council for the Affairs of the Russian Orthodox Church-the official liaison officer 
with the Church ever since this position was instituted in 1943-, was quietl\ 
replaced by V. A. Kuroedov. Whatever actions the new incumbent may have 
taken remain unknown, but it appears likely that through him the government 
began to put new pressure on the Church. 

At any rate, on February 16, 1960, evidently in reply to new criticism, Patriarch 
Aleksii made a remarkable public defense of the Church, using as his sounding 
board a ‘‘Conference of the Soviet Public for Disarmament,” held in the theater 
of the Kremlin. In a brilliant and unprecedented address, the Patriarch recalled 
how the Russian Church had served the nation from its first emergence from 
paganism until World War II, when the Church “remained by the people’s side, 
contributing to victory and the attainment of peace by every means possible.” 
The Patriarch proceeded: 


And now our Church, condemning all strife, enmity and hatred among peoples, 
stands for a cessation of armaments and blesses any effort to eliminate arms of al! 
sorts, for Christianity, as a religion of kindness, love and mercy, is quite alien to the 
use of force. ... We Christians know how to live in order to serve others, and our 
love for our neighbors cannot decrease under any circumstances. . . . If we ail bring 
with us into the common life of the world sound thinking, pure feelings, noble 
aspirations and righteous deeds, we shall be doing all that is needed to assure peace 
among men and nations. 


As a piece of oratory, the address was excellent: as an only partly veiled 
criticism of the Soviet government, it was without recent precedent. Some 
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observers felt the text was quite in the incisive style of Metropolitan Nikolai, 
but at least it was the Patriarch who spoke. 

This was reported in the March 1960 number of the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate, official organ of the Church. The following three numbers were 
notable for the considerable space devoted to Metropolitan Nikolai. In the April 
issue, there was a seven-page eulogy of Nikolai and his outstanding services 
“in the defense of peace.” As usual, the May and June members printed Easter 
greetings exchanged between Church leaders in Moscow and those in other parts 
of the world. It was perhaps significant that the June issue gave two pages of 
greetings to the Patriarch and eighteen of messages to the Metropolitan, while 
another five pages were given over to quoting speeches made by Nikolai. Thus, 
nore than one-third of the entire issue was devoted to the Metropolitan. 

Then, less than a month later, on June 21, the Synod “accepted Nikolai’s 
request” to be relieved of his duties as Chairman of the Department for External 
Church Relations. No reason for this move was given. The notice of this action 
included the Patriarch’s expression of profound gratitude to Nikolai for his many 
years of labor in the field of inter-church relations. At this same session, the Synod 
raised the monk Nikodim to the rank of bishop and appointed him chairman of 
the External Relations Department. For about a year, Nikodim had been Nikolai’s 
assistant in this position. At the same time, it was announced that some other 
churchman would soon replace Nikolai in the “All-Union Committee for Peace.” 

Three months later came the announcement that the Synod had granted 
Nikolai’s request to be relieved of his duties as Metropolitan, and had named 
Metropolitan Pitirim of Leningrad to succeed him. The retirement of a Metro- 
politan for other than grave reasons of health is almost unknown in the modern 
history of the Russian Church. Since his retirement, no mention of ex-Metro- 
politan, now Archbishop, Nikolai has appeared in the Journal of the Moscow 
Patriarchate. He is reported as living in complete retirement at the Black Sea resort 
of Sochi. 

The same session of the Synod that removed Nikolai from office as Metro- 
politan took another significant action: it named a new editorial board for the 
Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, headed by Aleksandr F. Shishkin, assistant 
professor in the Leningrad Theological Academy, as responsible editor. As was 
the case under Nikolai, the Journal is under the supervision of Bishop Nikodim, 
but the position of “responsible editor” is new. The import of these drastic 
changes is partly clarified by a glance at the personalities involved. 

Bishop Nikodim, at thirty-two, is the youngest bishop in the Russian Orthodox 
Church. He was preparing to be a teacher when he took monastic vows. Two 
vears later, he was ordained to the priesthood, and for the next six years served in 
various churches in the Yaroslav region, latterly as Dean of the Cathedral. He 
made advanced studies by means of correspondence courses conducted by the 
Leningrad Theological Academy and finished with a degree in 1955. A year or 
two later, after receiving further ecclesiastical distinctions, he was sent to Jeru- 

alem, first as a member and then as head of the Russian Spiritual Mission in 
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Palestine, actually in charge of all Russian Church affairs in Israel. Two years 
later, in March 1959, Nikodim, now Archimandrite, returned to Moscow, where 
he became assistant to Metropolitan Nikolai in June. It was one year after this 
that he was consecrated bishop and replaced Nikolai. This amounts to a meteoric 
rise for a man of thirty-two. 

It is yet too early to make any assessment of the personality and the role of 
Bishop Nikodim. Up to the present, he has conducted the affairs of his responsible 
office with dignity and decorum. His command of several languages will certainl 
be useful in relations with organizations outside the USSR. It is worth noting 
that his first press conference after accompanying the Patriarch on a month’s 
visitation of Orthodox Churches in the Near and Middle East was held jointly with 
Metropolitan Pitirim. 

Metropolitan Pitirim, aged seventy-four, has seen sudden advancement in thc 
last few years. The outbreak of World War II found him senior priest in the 
Cathedral at Kuibyshev, where the Soviet government had taken refuge from the 
advancing Germans. Here he was made bishop, taking the customary monastic 
vows in order to qualify for the appointment. During the war, he occupied 
various sees. “In recognition of his patriotic wartime activities,” he was made 
archbishop in 1945, and some years later, Metropolitan. In 1959, he was named 
Metropolitan of Leningrad and permanent member of the Holy Synod. A year 
later, he moved to Moscow, assuming the position and title vacated by Nikolai. 
Pitirim has no university or other comparable education. Those who know him 
have a low opinion of both his moral and his cultural standards. He led the 
delegation-the first delegation of Russian churchmen to travel far outside the 
Iron Curtain—which visited the British Council of Churches in 1955, a few months 
after he had been made Metropolitan. At a press conference in London, he pointed to 
his gold pectoral cross: “I have two more like this at home,” he told the reporters. 
Riding with the Archbishop of Canterbury in his car, Pitirim remarked: “At home 
I have five cars bigger than this.” 

The third person to engage attention here is Aleksandr F. Shishkin. Officially, 
he is assistant professor in the Leningrad Theological Academy, and has written 
occasional articles for the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate. In the first number of 
this journal to appear after his appointment as “responsible editor” (1960, No. 11), 
Shishkin published over his own signature a vitriolic attack on the Vatican in 
which he accused the Vatican of multifarious crimes against the Soviet government 
and against humanity in general, including collaboration with Hitler and respon- 
sibility for the “eighty-three million dead in World War II, unleashed by German 
fascists with the benevolent collaboration of the Vatican.” Even the present Pope 
is “regarded with reserve” because of the “evil influence” of cardinals like Tardini, 
Montini and Spellman, “the cardinal closely associated with the gold of Wal! 
Street, who gave his blessing to the espionage flight of the U2.” In the past, the 
Journal has occasionally followed the Soviet government’s political line, particularly 
in the “world peace” enterprise, but the violence of this attack on Rome is 
unprecedented. 
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The next number of the Journal continues what seems to be the new line of 
political action. Under the headline, “For a Lasting Peace and the Friendship of 
Peoples,” five pages are devoted to “declarations” by various hierarchs praising 
the activities of Prime Minister Nikita Khrushchev at the Fifteenth Session of the 
\/nited Nations General Assembly. The first “declaration” is by Metropolitan 
Pitirim: “I fully approve of the efforts of my country’s government and of... 
N. S. Khrushchev personally, efforts which were put forth at the Fifteer.ch Session 
with unusual force, invincible logic and profound concern for the welfare of 
humanity.” Declarations by two archbishops and a group of archdeacons follow. 
\rchbishop Varlaam of Mukachevo, writing of the “new type of diplomacy,” 
declares: “If you want to know the results of this new diplomatic school, look at 
the faces of the American delegates at the United Nations, caught by the photo- 
erapher as N. S. Khrushchev was speaking.” Quotations from “letters received” 
all have the same tenor. The publication of “letters to the editor” is a device 
frequently employed by Soviet papers, but this is the first time it has been used in 
the Church monthly. 


There have been three Patriarchs since the patriarchal system of Church 
administration was reestablished in 1943. Two of them held the office of Metro- 
politan of Krutitsy and Kolomna before their election to the patriarchal throne. 
In view of the advanced age of the present Patriarch, it appears that the throne will 
soon be vacant, and the sudden appointment of Pitirim as Metropolitan of 
h.rutitsy and Kolomna suggests that he is likely to succeed Aleksii. That he has 
the Kremlin’s favor is evident from his choice to head several delegations traveling 
abroad. As to the young Nikodim, he could not have been given his responsible 
position in Palestine without the government’s approval, although neither his 
tenure of office there nor his first months in his next position in Moscow have 
provided evidence of interference by the government. However, he becomes the 
Church’s foreign minister at a moment when the Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate, 
under his direction and with Shishkin as editor, openly follows the Kremlin’s 
foreign policy. Are we beginning to see the results of long-term planning in 
Soviet policy on theological education? 


What has this to do with the eclipse of Metropolitan Nikolai? Before he 
visited the United States in 1955 as head of the delegation of Russian churchmen 
returning the visit paid by a delegation of the National Council of Churches, he 
was known abroad chiefly as a leading figure in the World Council in Defense of 
Peace who had made fiery speeches in Paris, Prague and Stockholm. He often 
leveled against the United States charges of conducting bacteriological warfare in 
h.orea and of sabotaging efforts to achieve disarmament. Those who know him 
more intimately believe he was quite sincere in these outbursts: living under the 
ban on foreign news which is the lot of all Soviet citizens, he probably accepted as 
true the published “evidence” of atrocities in Korea. But Metropolitan Nikolai’s 
attitude changed completely after his ten days of close contact with American 
life, and the Journal did not carry another attack on the USA until the U2 incident. 
It seems possible that this silence has been one cause of his eclipse. Another is 
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his possible connection with the speech delivered by the Patriarch at the con- 
ference on disarmament in February of last year. 

After twenty-five years of unsuccessful effort to crush the Church, Stalin 
decided to try using it and, among other privileges, permitted the opening o* 
theological schools. Now that former students from these schools are suddenly 
being placed i in commanding positions in the Church, one wonders how long ago 
such 1 action was planned and what the next steps may be. From the viewpoint o: 
public relations, it is awkward to depose a resistant Patriarch—and in any case he is 
eighty-three. But a church leader at a lower ievel, even though he be the deputy 
to the Patriarch, can be eliminated if he refuses to be exploited any longer. At all 
events, as Metropolitan Nikolai is pushed off the stage, his successors seem to be 
better aligned with Soviet foreign policy. Here, perhaps, is an answer to th 
question raised at the beginning of this article. 0 ae 


Soviet Society 


The Latest Trends in Communist Constitutional Law 


The decisions of the Twenty-First Party Congress regarding the role of th 
“socialist state” during the “large-scale building of Communism” raised, among 
other things, the question of amending the constitutional framework of a Com 
munist dictatorship. The resolution adopted by the Congress stated that “since the 
Constitution was adopted, important changes have taken place in the politica! 
and economic life of the Soviet Union and the international situation has also 
changed. All these changes should be reflected in legislative form in the Con- 
stitution of the USSR.”! 

These “important changes” should apparently be interpreted in a rather broad 
sense. A new Soviet textbook on state law, published in 1960, specifically stated: 
“In spite of all the alterations and additions made to the text, the Constitution of 
the USSR in its present form nevertheless fails to reflect the historic events of 
world-wide importance which have taken place since its adoption in internationa! 
and domestic life.”’* In fact, the 1936 Constitution underwent numerous changes, 
which, however, have been concerned entirely with organizational and structura! 
matters. The fundamental political and social principles on which the Sovict 
governmental structure is based have remained unchanged. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet government has officially declared its entry into the 
period of the “large-scale building of a Communist society.” This raises the 
question of reflecting new ideological and other developments in state law. 
According to Corresponding Member of the USSR Academy of Sciences 


1 Rezolyutsiya X XI sezda KPSS po dokladu N.S. Khrushcheva (Resolution of the Twenty-First Part, 


Congress on the Report by N. S. Khrushchev), Moscow, 1959, p. 43. 
2 Y. N. Umansky, Sovesskoe gosudarstvennoe pravo (Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1960, p. 70. 
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?. Romashkin, the events of world-wide historical significance that have taken 
lace in the last twenty-five years are related to the “process, already begun, of 
‘he fullest [possible]... development of democracy by way of a gradual trans- 
‘ormation of a socialist state into Communist selfgovernment.” These processes 
re not reflected in the present Constitution, and this, according to Soviet theorists, 
‘cessitates a number of changes in the text in order to bring it into complete 
mformity with the aims and requirements of the present period of the “large- 
cale building of Communism.” 
Another reason why constitutional amendments are necessary is the cautious 
‘iticism that has been made of the ideological premises of the 1936 document. 
(in the ideological level, the Constitution was regarded almost exclusively as a 
crystallization in legal form of what had already been achieved. Romashkin 
sinted to this as an unfavorable aspect of the Constitution, observing that the 
{rst constitutions of the RSFSR and the other republics, which had been drawn 
up under the guidance of Lenin, had not only legalized what had already been 
chieved, but also indicated the goals for future development. Thus, any forth- 
coming changes in the Soviet Constitution should represent a synthesis of earlier 
constitutions, combining revolutionary elements from the 1918 Constitution with 
he consolidating or legalizing elements in the 1936 Constitution. According to 
tomashkin, it is necessary both to give due recognition in the Constitution to new 
trends and to provide a general formula which shall lay down and so help to 
vuide the further development of Soviet society.® 


Following these new theoretical and political directives, purely ideological 
clements will have to figure much more prominently in the Constitution than 
hitherto. This emphasis on ideology and the incorporation of specific directions 
in the projected Constitution should simplify the form and methods of government 
ind facilitate the realization of immediate policies. 


The main changes proposed in the Constitution are as follows: (1) due recog- 
nition of the transition of Soviet society to a Communist structure and the attend- 
nt social changes; (2) implementation of related changes in the organization and 
structure of the state; (3) solution of the problems arising from the multinational 
‘haracter of the USSR and the emergence of a “world socialist camp”; and (4) 
maintenance and consolidation of the dominant position of the Communist Party. 


Summing up the views expressed during the last two years by Soviet sociolo- 
‘ists and lawyers, Romashkin states that it would first of all be necessary for the 
onstitution to affirm the complete and final victory of socialism and then lay 

own the path to be followed by the Soviet state in its progress toward Com- 
vunism.? More specifically, the question arises as to whether the concept of 
‘socialist property,” more particularly the “cooperative-kolkhoz” form of 


3 Sovetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 35. 

* Voprosy sovetskogo gosudarstvennogo prava (Problems of Soviet State Law), Moscow, 1959, p. 95. 
® Sovetskoe gosudarsivo i pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 36. 

® Ibid. 
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property, should not be further differentiated. G. Kotok, for example, advocate 
recognizing the property of non-state organizations such as trade unions and 
various voluntary societies as a special category. The same applies to the property 
of usufructuary groups (“interkolkhoz” property and joint “kolkhoz-state” 
property).* This differentiation, however, is evidently not to be regarded as 


permanent, but rather as a transitional stage in the advance to a higher form of 


Communist property. While sharing the view that joint and “interkolkhoz” forms 
of property are likely to be further developed, Romashkin nevertheless holds tha: 
the main object of the new Constitution is not so much to entrench these separate 
forms of property as to provide a more advanced formula for their alignment and 
subsequent fusion into a single Communist form of property owned by the peopk 
as a whole.® 


Thus, the principle according to which the eventual goal is the integration of 


all forms of property into one more or less corresponding with the present stat 
form should be incorporated in the Constitution. It is true that Romashkin later 
speaks favorably of entrenching the right of “personal property” as one of thc 
basic rights of citizens. However, the legal basis for the acquisition of “persona! 
property” by Soviet citizens is losing even the relative stability afforded it in the 
present Constitution. According to the views expressed by D. Gaidukov in 195° 
at a conference of the Institute of State and Law of the Academy of Sciences, th: 
principle of remuneration for work remained the guiding principle of distribution. 
In the same year, however, it was stated that “it would be desirable to indicate in 
the Constitution the prospects for the already initiated . . . gradual transition from 
the socialist principle of distribution to the Communist.”!® According to Romash- 
kin’s more precise formula, which appeared a year later, this would mean that 
a future constitution should lay special emphasis on “strengthening the role ot 
Communist principles of distribution, ...on the growing importance of mora! 
incentives to work and the prospect of switching . . . to the Communist principle 
of ‘from each according to his abilities, to each according to his needs’ on the 
basis of the achievement of an abundance of material goods and a rise in the 
Communist consciousness of the masses.” Both “moral incentives to work,” 
which determine the citizen’s “abilities,” and “Communist consciousness,” which 
determines his “needs,” should be legislated for. The movement for realizing th: 
Communist concept of labor should be reflected in the Constitution." 


The proposal to entrench the abolition of direct taxation in the new Consti- 
tution is fully in keeping with the accentuation of its propagandist nature. Sovic' 
writers make no attempt to conceal this fact. The practical significance of this 
measure is negligible since even today, as Soviet sources admit, the state derives 
its revenue, not from taxation, but from other income accruing to it from the 
economy. Thus, the main purpose of the measure is its “ . . . important theoretical 


§ Tbid., 1959, No. 9, p. 112. 
® Tbid., 1960, No. 10, p. 37. 
10 Thid., 1959, No. 9, p. 112. 
11 Jbid., 1960, No. 10. p. 39. 
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significance, insofar as the abolition of direct taxation by a socialist state further 
emphasizes the contrast between the socialist state and all exploiting types of 
state, whose inherent characteristic is direct taxation.” !* 


Another important question concerning the future Soviet Constitution is the 
definition of the rights and duties of citizens, which reflects with particular 
vividness the contradictions in the social and political structure of the Soviet 
Union today. Although the Constitution of 1918 contained certain articles 

Nos. 13-17) supposedly introduced “to guarantee the workers’ genuine freedom” 
of conscience, expression of opinion, assembly and the right to form unions), 
ihese were not enumerated individually as provisions of the Constitution. This 
was a reflection of the principle that civil rights derive from the general foundations 
of the political and social structure, to which they are subordinate. Professor Stro- 
covich acknowledges that the question of citizens’ rights was often regarded by 
Soviet sociologists and lawyers as an expression of “bourgeois liberalism and 
individualism.”!3 Although the 1936 Constitution gave legal recognition to the 
establishment of a socialist state in the USSR, it nevertheless attempted, if for no 
more than tactical reasons, to follow Western constitutional models and included 
« special chapter on the fundamental rights and obligations of citizens (Chapter X) 
toward the end of the document. In recent years, Soviet lawyers have begun to 
advance the question of civil rights as an independent problem. Romashkin not 
only proposes retaining the chapter of the Constitution dealing with the subject, 
but even suggests that it be placed directly after that dealing with the social 
structure, at the beginning of the document, since “this would emphasize the high 
position of the individual in the USSR and would derive directly from the 
fundamental law of socialism.” It is, however, very doubtful whether this will 
come to pass, since accentuation of the subordinate role of citizens’ rights con- 
forms more closely with Communist theories of political and social evolution. 
Indeed, it was only recently stated in a Soviet textbook that “the rights and duties 
of Soviet citizens should promote the development of society along the road to 
socialism and later to Communism.” Thus, “their exploitation . . . to prevent the 
consolidation of the socialist structure is a violation of the Soviet Constitution.”!® 
‘The new constitutions adopted in 1960 by Czechoslovakia and Mongolia, modeled 
upon the Soviet Constitution and incorporating the proposed changes, give some 
indication of the unyieldingness, or even of the growing insistence, of Com- 
munist state law on this point. It is in keeping with this trend that less is said 
about the rights of a citizen than about his duties, the scope of which is in future to 
be extended rather than limited. It is proposed that the new fundamental law of 
the state require its citizens not only to observe “work discipline” and take an 
“honest” approach to their social duties, to show “respect” for the rules of a 





12 Tbid., p. 38. 
13 Voprosy kommunisticheskogo stroitelstva v SSSR (Problems of Communist Construction in the 
USSR), Moscow, 1959, p. 297. 
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“socialist community” and preserve and consolidate “socialist property” (Ar- 
ticles 130 and 131), but also to fulfill the duties of “educating the younger gener- 


ation in the spirit of Communist morality and consciousness of social obligations,” 
as well as “safeguarding the social order.”’!® This is of interest because it indicates 
that measures recently undertaken on “public initiative” are now to be given th: 
force of law. 


As regards possible changes in the state structure of the USSR, Soviet sources 
mention the decentralization of certain state and economic functions which has 


taken place during the last five years, without destroying the basic principle of 


“democratic centralism.”” Romashkin concludes that it would be desirable to 


introduce certain changes in order to emphasize more strongly the sovereignty of 


the Union republics.!? It has been suggested that the Constitution should stress 
that the aim of the Soviet multinational state is “the systematic education of the 
workers of all nations of the Soviet Union in a spirit of socialist internationalism 
and Soviet patriotism. . .”!® Emphasis is laid on the idea that the Constitution 
should assert the Leninist principle of proletarian internationalism as the basi 
of the friendship of Soviet peoples and as the most important factor in ensuring 
the victory of socialism in the USSR and the subsequent construction of a Com 
munist society.!® In addition, the introduction of the ideological and politica! 
concept of “internationalism” into the Constitution should provide a legal basi 
not only for relations within the Soviet Union but also for relations between al! 
countries of the Communist bloc in their struggle for Communism and peacx 
throughout the world.?° In this way, the ground is prepared for the further 
economic and political integration of the satellite countries into the Sovic: 
system. 


A central feature of all the proposed changes in the Soviet Constitution is the 
desire to establish once and for all the dominant role of the Communist Party. 
A conference of the Institute of Law of the Soviet Academy of Sciences held in 
May 1959 recognized as quite unsatisfactory the fact that the present Sovict 
Constitution does not specifically define the role of the Communist Party, but 
merely states that “the leading role of the Communist Party is the main feature of « 
socialist state.” According to the latest Soviet textbook on state law, “importan' 
as the torm of dictatorship of the proletariat is ..., it does not guarantee the 
revolutionary nature of the work of the soviets. Experience over many years has 
shown that the nature of the soviets as organs of the dictatorship of the working 
class is determined by the leading role of the Communist Party.”*! “Histor 
knows of examples when the soviets, having lost the leadership of the Communis' 
Party, ceased to serve the interests of the working class and became a cover for 


16 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 39. 
7 Tbid., p. 40. 

18 Tbid. 

19 Tbid., 1959, No. 9, p. 113. 

20 Jbid., 1960, No. 10, p. 31. 

21 Umansky, op. ci?., p. 115. 
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counterrevolution.”?? It is for these reasons that it is considered necessary to 
define the Party’s role in the Constitution more specifically. 

Perhaps a clearer idea of the constitutional changes envisaged may be gained 
by examining the new constitutions of two countries within the Communist bloc - 
that of Czechoslovakia, which came into force on January 1, 1961, and that of 
Mongolia, which was adopted on July 6, 1960. These countries, which differ 
greatly in their social and economic structure and general level of development, 
are regarded in Communist theory as still only approaching the stage of 
building Communism. One Western observer has expressed the opinion that the 
new Czech Constitution seems “much more radical than the Soviet Constitution 
of 1936 introduced by Stalin.”?* The reason for this is not so much that Czech 
(ommunists are more radical in their outlook as that the Constitution reflects the 
latest Soviet theoretical and political developments. 

Both these new constitutions contain not only provisions endorsing the 
existing level of social and political development but also those which are intended 
to govern its future development, which Czech Party Secretary Hendrych describes 
as being in keeping with the Leninist approach to the constitution of a socialist 
state.24 The Czech Constitution, he states, proclaims the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia to be the leading force in the state, a quite deliberate step deriving 
from experience, particularly that of the Soviet Communist Party.** Precisely the 
same provision has been made in the Mongolian Constitution. 

The new Czech Constitution stresses the subordination of the rights of the 
individual to the aims of the state. As a Western commentator pointed out, the 
document replaces the classical conception of individual freedom with that of 
collective freedom.2* The Constitution states that the rights and duties of the 
citizen serve both the rightful interests of the individual citizen and the general 
interests of society. It further states more specifically that in a workers’ society the 
individual citizen can obtain recognition of his interests only by taking an active 
part in the development of society as a whole, particularly in social activity.*’ 


In defining the rights of citizens, the new Fundamental Law of the Mongolian 
Republic emphasizes the equality of citizens and their right to participate freely 
in the administration of the state and society (Article 81).2* However, since this 
right is not assured by any real guarantee of freedom of social and political action, 
it becomes a dead letter and merely adds emphasis to the obligations of citizens, 
who are required to devote their entire energy and knowledge to the building of 
socialism. 

The need, expressed by leading Soviet politicians and theoreticians, to recog- 
nize the existence of the “socialist camp” in the constitution is extensively reflected 


22 Tbid., p. 37. 

23 Wissenschaftlicher Dienst Siidosteuropa, Munich, 1960, No. 5—6, p. 62. 
24 Kommunist, 1960, No. 12, p. 88. 

> Tbid., p. 86. 

26 Wissenschaftlicher Dienst Siidosteuropa, 1960, No. 5—6, p. 60. 

27 Tbid., p. 61. 

28 Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, 1960, No. 10, p. 7. 





in these two documents. The preamble to the Czech Constitution states : “We shall 
go forward... hand in hand with our great ally, the fraternal Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and all the other friendly countries of the socialist system . . . 
of which our republic is an active member.” In a similar manner, the Mongolian 
Constitution specifically declares that the “supreme duty of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and the most vital prerequisite for ensuring its all-round 
prosperity and the further consolidation of its independence is to work constantly 
tor the ... unity and solidarity of the peoples of the socialist countries on the 
basis of Marxist-Leninist principles.”?* Thus, the first steps have been taken 
toward making the establishment of close political and economic relations between 
all the nominally independent Communist states a basic constitutional principle. 

It should be noted that both documents reflect the ideological and politica! 
conflict between the Soviet Union and China. The Mongolian Constitution 
specifically mentions the part played by the Bolshevik revolution and the USSK 
in the creation and development of the Mongolian People’s Republic. It ‘s 
stressed that the “Great October Revolution, which laid the foundations for the 
transition of humanity from capitalism to Communism, was the turning point in 
the centuries-long liberation struggle of the Mongolian people and made possible 
the creation of its sovereign and independent people’s democratic state.” It is 
further emphasized that the Mongolian People’s Republic “grew and gained 
strength through the fraternal socialist aid of the Soviet Union.”*® There is no 
mention of aid from other Communist countries, although at the previous session 
of the Mongolian Khural, during discussion of the Three-Year Plan, speakers 
stated that “all changes in the directives for the Three-Year Plan have been made 
possible by the growing aid furnished by the Soviet Union, People’s China and 
other fraternal countries of the socialist camp.”*! 

In his commentary on the new Czech Constitution, Hendrych clearly expresses 
support for the Soviet Union by contrasting the Soviet and Chinese systems: 
“Although the victory of socialism in Czechoslovakia is a historical fact, the 
Communist Party of Czechoslovakia did not propose as its immediate goal the 
building of Communism. ... The Communist Party of Czechoslovakia realizes 
the dangers inherent in any attempt to bypass individual stages of development.””** 
It is not difficult to see that these words are a thinly veiled condemnation of the 
Chinese “great leap forward,” although Czechoslovakia, with her high level of 
industrialization, would appear to be considerably more fitted to take the short 
cut to Communism than China, which is still an agricultural country, or even the 
Soviet Union, whose industrial status has been relatively recently achieved. 


A. Yurchenko 


29 Tbid., p. 9. 

30 bid. 

31 Radio Moscow, April 8, 1960. 
32 Kommunist, 1960, No. 12, p. 88. 
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REVIEWS 


The Periodical Press 


Questions concerning the progress of the Communist movement in various 
countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America and the progress of the workers’ 
movement in the capitalist countries were among the most important subjects 
treated by the periodical press in March and April. Much material was devoted 
to these subjects in Aziya i Afrika segodnya (1961, No.3), Kommunist (1961, Nos. 5 
and 6) and Partiinaya zhizn (1961, Nos. 5-8). 


+ 


Aziya i Afrika segodnya, the “monthly scientific, social and political journal of 
the Institute of Asian Peoples and the Institute of Africa, USSR Academy of 
Sciences,” as the leaflet in English accompanying the March issue describes it, 
is at one and the same time an old and a new journal. On the back cover of its first 
issue under this title, an editorial announcement states: 

The journal is being published with effect from March 1961 instead of the 


journal Sorremenny Vostok. \t will regularly include surveys of international events, 
articles on the political, economic and cultural life of young sovereign states, on 


the peoples who are fighting to achieve economic independence and national 
liberation. 


B. G. Gafurov remains the chief editor. The character of the journal is decided- 
ly propagandist rather than “scientific.” While its chief purpose may be taken as 
that of strengthening Communist influence in the countries of Africa and Asia, 
the fact that it is published in Russian indicates that it is also intended to enhance 
the Party’s prestige within the USSR. The March issue touches upon all the 
burning questions affecting the two continents, of which not one country seems 
to have been forgotten. A prominent position is occupied by a portrait sketch 
of Patrice Lumumba, “Banner of African Freedom.” Reviews of wider scope 
include A. Lavrentev’s “Changes in the Land of Bandung,” R. Andreev’s “Arab 
Countries Versus the Predatory Cartel” (on the joint Arab conference on the sub- 
ject of oil held at Beirut in 1960), an editorial on “Iran Through the Eyes of 
Western Journalists” and L. Aleksandrov’s “The Young Republic of Gaboon.” 
Relatively little space is devoted to the Congo, but even so room has been found 
for sharp attacks upon Mr. Hammarskjéld and the “Belgian colonizers.” Under 
the heading “The Theory of ‘Unpreparedness’ and the Practice of Aggression,” 
Belgian writer Georges Hostelet’s book Le probléme politique capital au Congo et en 
\frique Noire is subjected to severe criticism. In the section devoted to the colonies 
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and protectorates, there is propagandist material in plenty, including a contribu- 
tion by G. Sokolov on the island of Timor, by A. Shilkov on New Guinea, 
entitled ““What the Australian “Trustees” Fail to Say” and containing attacks upon 
Australia and the United States, and by V. Sidenko on Kenya. There are further 
contributions by Ardaly Daouda, Secretary of the Workers’ Union of Niger, 
entitled “Savaba-the Banner of Niger,” and by Dr. Satianarayan Singh on Soviet 
aid tor the construction of a heavy machine-building plant at Ranchi. Features 
and reports include items on North Vietnam’s First Five-Year Plan, “Zanzibar 
for the Zanzibari,” by O. Martynenko, and ““The Land of Plans and Accomplish- 
ment,” by Lotar Killmer, African correspondent of the East German newspaper 
Neues Deutschland, on the subject of Guinea. The Foreign Press Review contains 
an abridged translation of an article by Raymond Barbé on “The Twilight of 
French Colonialism,” from the French magazine Cahiers du communisme. In the 
section on “Background Facts,” we may note P. Donskoi’s “The Fate of the 
Democratic Iraqi Press.” 


Considerable space is devoted in the issue to Rabindranath Tagore in connec- 
tion with the centenary of his birth, including an article by E. Borovik on “Rabin- 
dranath Tagore in Russia” and a translation by Lev Gumilev of the poem 
“The Only One.” (It may be noted in passing that Gumilev’s father, the poet 
Nikolai Gumilev, was exiled to Siberia and shot in 1921.) There is also an announce- 
ment of the publication of a symposium entitled Rabindranath Tagore, Friend of the 
Soviet Union, containing his “Letters on Russia” of 1930. 


Finally, it may be remarked that the issue contains very little on the subject 
of the Soviet East. All we find is a portrait by A. Streltsova of Y. S. Nasriddinova, 
Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of Uzbekistan, the first woman 
president in the world, while L. Ter-Mkrtchyan contributes a review of A. Kh. 
Shaginyan’s book, published in Armenian in Erevan, on the “culture of a reborn 
people.” It almost goes without saying that the reviewer draws attention to the 
fact that “the author stresses that the tremendous successes achieved in the cultural 
construction of Armenia would have been impossible without the daily guidance 
of the Communist Party...” 


The leading Soviet Party journals also continued to devote much attention to 
questions of international Communism. “Latin America Comes Downstage,” 
by the First Secretary of the Uruguayan Communist Party (Kommunist, No. 5), 
takes events in Cuba as its point of departure. The subheadings of the article alone 
~“The Cuban Revolution and Latin America,” “The Material Prerequisites for 
Revolution,” “The Crisis in the Policy of Submitting to Washington and the 
Political Programs of the Ruling Classes,” “Progress Toward the Creation of a 
National Democratic Front”-—are enough to show that Communist propaganda 
is not relaxing its efforts to secure an ideological breakthrough into Latin America. 
The next issue of the same journal contains a review of S. A. Gonionsky’s book 
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mn the history of diplomatic relations between Latin America and the United 
States. The reviewer concludes: “In Latin America, the anti-imperialist, anti- 
latifundian national revolution, of which the Cuban revolution is an organic 
part, is undergoing a process of rapid development” (page 125). 

Partiinaya zhizn (No. 7) contains a brief article on the gains of the “pro- 
rressive” forces-the Communist Party and the Popular Action Front-in the 
parliamentary elections in Chile. Anti-American attacks are to be found here, as 
also in the contribution to Kommunist (No. 5) marking the centenary of the 
\merican Civil War. This, an article by A. Efimov entitled, “The Struggle for 
Democracy Against Racialism Goes On,” protests the fact that celebrations of the 
event in the USA were opened simultaneously at the tomb of Robert E. Lee, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Confederate forces, and at the grave of Ulysses S. 
Grant in New York: 

Honors are paid to that diehard champion of slavery, that enemy of freedom 
and democracy... . The open and official eulogizing of the inveterate racialist Lee 
is an insult to the memory of those who died in the Civil War against slavery. ... 
But the forces of reaction cannot commit to oblivion the revolutionary traditions 
of the American people. These traditions are continued and defended by the American 
working class and its Communist Party, by progressive circles in the USA (page 102). 


In an article by the secretary general of the Canadian Communist Party 

-artiinaya zhizn, No. 5), too, there are condemnations of “American domination” 

and “American imperialism.” We also find the usual optimistic approach to the 
progress of the Communist movement: 


The seeds sown by the Communist Party in the protracted struggle for Canada’s 
national interests are beginning to bear fruit. Our party is broadening its sphere of 
activity, new and great prospects are opening up before it . . . (page 65). 
Kommunist (No. 6) reviews a symposium of articles published by the Institute 

of Oriental Studies of the USSR Academy of Sciences on “racial discrimination 
in Africa.” This contains articles on the Union of South Africa, Angola, Mozam- 
bique, Portuguese Guinea, Kenya, Southern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Finally, the sixth issue of Kommunist devotes its international survey to the 
question of the workers’ movement in the capitalist countries. Composed, in 
connection with the forthcoming First of May, by the “Sector for the International 
Workers’ and Communist Movement” of the Institute for World Economics and 
International Relations of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, this survey is 
permeated with official optimism. “From Economic Strikes to the Political Strug- 
gle!” or “New Forces Are Entering the Struggle” are typical of its subheadings. 
lhe article declares: “The flashes of summer lightning in the countries of capi- 
talism, heralds of imminent liberation storms, presage a further rapid development 
of the world revolutionary process.” On the subject of Cuba, we read: 
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An important place in the progress of the workers’ movement belongs to heroic 

Cuba, the great influence of which in encouraging a revolutionary state of mind 
is felt in many countries. The experience of Cuba shows that in today’s conditions 
the masses of the people, led by the proletariat, can, without waiting for som« 
extraordinary turn of international events, by relying on the already achieve: 
superiority of world-wide socialism over capitalism, attain in individual states « 
decisive preponderance of forces and emerge victorious over internal reaction anc 
imperialism. 

As under Lenin, so today, the “encouragement of a revolutionary state o: 
mind” on a world-wide scale is a task of primary importance in the headquarters 
of world revolution in Moscow. 

Lolly Lvov 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1961 


| Report of departure for home on March 31 of 
Czechoslovak, Bulgarian and Rumanian gov- 
ernmental delegation after attending session of 
Political Consultative Committee of Warsaw 
Pact states in Moscow. 

Report of reception by Khrushchev and by 
Minister of Defense Malinovsky on March 31 
of Commander-in-Chief of Burmese Armed 
Forces. 

Report of reception by Khrushchev on 
March 31 of East German governmental 
delegation led by Walter Ulbricht. 

Report of Foreign Minister Gromyko’s 
return on March 31 to Moscow from New 
York. 

Hungarian First Deputy Premier leaves 
Moscow on his way home from India. 

Brezhnev receives Swiss Ambassador in 
connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials. 

Khrushchev receives US Ambassador to 
discuss Laos. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Budapest for 
celebration of Hungarian “Liberation Day” 
(April 4). 

Chairman of North Vietnamese State 
Planning Commission leaves Moscow for 
home. 


’ Gromyko and Nigerian Prime Minister 
exchange letters on establishment of diplo- 
matic relations at embassy level between 
Nigeria and the USSR. 

Personnel of Soviet “‘North Pole 9” scientific 
station brought by plane from Arctic to 
Leningrad. 


+ Soviet delegation headed by Central Committee 
Presidium member Suslov leaves Moscow to 
attend Sixth Indian Communist Party Congress. 

Prime Minister of Afghanistan arrives in 
Moscow as guest of Khrushchev. 

First plenary session of RSFSR Supreme 
Court takes place after adoption of the new 
law on judicial procedure in the RSFSR. 

Exchange of visits by Khrushchev and 
President of Mali arranged. 

Khrushchev receives head of Chinese trade 
delegation. 


Brezhnev receives Ambassador of Thailand. 

Plenary session of Lenin Prize Committee 
for 1961 literature and art awards opens in 
Moscow. 

Publication of messages exchanged by Soviet 
and Hungarian Party and governmental leaders 
to mark sixteenth anniversary of “liberation” 
of Hungarian people. 


Gromyko receives Guinean Ambassador in 
connection with the latter’s presentation of 
credentials. 

Appeal of World Peace Council published. 

Deputy Premier Kosygin receives Permanent 
Deputy Foreign Minister of the Sudan. 

Khrushchev receives Prime Minister of 
Afghanistan. 

Luncheon held in Kremlin in honor of 
Prime Minister of Afghanistan. 

Exchange of congratulatory messages mark- 
ing thirteenth anniversary of the signing of 
Soviet-Finnish friendship treaty. 


Khrushchev receives Libyan parliamentary 
delegation. 

Khrushchev receives Executive Chairman of 
World Peace Council. 

Khrushchev has conversation with Prime 
Minister of Afghanistan. 

Trade agreement for 1961 between USSR 
and China signed in Moscow. 

Gromykeo receives Permanent Deputy For- 
eign Minister of the Suaan. 

Delegation of Soviet Central Asian and 
Caucasian trade officials arrives in Accra to 
establish business contacts. 


Kosygin holds talks with Mongolian Prime 
Minister Tse Den Bal on economic affairs. 

Guinean Ambassador presents credentials to 
Brezhnev. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Geneva to 
attend Sixteenth Session of UN Economic 
Commission for Europe. 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet enacts 
decrees abolishing the State Scientific and 
Technical Committee of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR and setting up a 
State Committee for Coordinating Scientific 
Research, 
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9 Announcement of signature of 1961 agreement 
on cultural cooperation between USSR and 
Ethiopia. 

Announcement that Soviet oceanographic 
expedition has completed first stage of its work 
in the Atlantic on board the “Mikhail Lom- 
onosov.” 

Announcement of creation in Chita of a 
Transbaikal Scientific Research Institute to 
study local natural resources and possibilities 
of developing production. 

Communiqué on Sino-Soviet trade talks 
published. 

Report of establishment of an all-Union 
association ““Medeksport” for the export of 
medical supplies. 

Soviet delegation arrives in Rome to take 
part in the work of an Italo-Soviet committee 
on the implementation of a cultural agreement 
between the two countries. 


Soviet and Chinese governmental delegations 
meet in Moscow to discuss the implemen- 
tation of Sino-Soviet economic, scientific and 
technical agreements. 

New oilfield discovered on Ob River near 
Nizhne-Vartovskoe, in Siberia. 

International seminar of trade unionists 
opens in Tashkent. 

Minister of Foreign Trade Patolichev 
receives Cuban Deputy Minister of Foreign 
Trade. 

Libyan parliamentary delegation visits the 
Supreme Soviet. 

Gromyko receives Mali Ambassador. 

Khrushchev receives Walter Lippman at 
Sochi. 


East German economic delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Seminar on “Fundamental Problems of the 
Contemporary Communist and Workers’ 
Movement” opens in Moscow. 

Suslov’s speech at Sixth Indian Communist 
Party Congress published. 


Minister of Railroad Communications Beshchev 
arrives in Cairo. 

Publication of messages exchanged by 
Khrushchev and the King of Yemen on March 
20 in connection with the completion of port 
facilities at Hodeida. 


Brezhnev receives Libyan parliamentary dele- 
gation. 

Central Committee Secretary Mukhitdinov 
receives retiring Ceylonese Ambassador. 
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Press report of Major Yury Gagarin’s 
space flight on April 12. 

Academy of Sciences delegation leaves 
Moscow to attend annual meeting of US 
National Academy of Sciences in Washington. 


14 Mukhitdinov receives First Secretary of 


Moroccan Communist Party. 

Indian and Ceylonese Ambassadors awarded 
honorary doctorates by Moscow State Uri- 
versity. 

Reception in Kremlin to celebrate Gagarin’s 
flight. 


15 Concert held in Moscow in honor of “African 


Freedom Day.” 

Soviet trade union delegation headed by 
trade union chief V. Grishin arrives in London 
on invitation from Scottish trade unions. 


16 Telegram of congratulations to Prime Minister 


of Togo on his election as President of Togo 
published. 

Delegation of French scientists visits nuclear 
research institute at Dubna, near Moscow. 


17 Luncheon held in honor of Prince Souvanna 


Phouma in Moscow. 

Souvanna Phouma calls on Brezhnev and 
Kosygin. 

Ambassadors of African states hold receptio: 
in Moscow to mark “African Freedom Day.” 

Kosygin receives Moroccan Ambassador. 


18 Kosygin receives Guinean Ambassador. 


Khrushchev receives Souvanna Phouma at 
Sochi. 

Deputy Premier Zasyadko receives Chairman 
of Bulgarian State Planning Commission. 


19 Khrushchev’s message to President Kennec; 


on anti-Castro invasion of Cuba published. 

Commander-in-Chief of Burmese Armed 
Forces holds reception. 

Suslov meets Indian Vice-President and 
Prime Minister in Delhi. 

Postage stamps issued to commemorat< 
Gagarin’s flight. 


20 Gromyko gives luncheon in honor of Vict 
namese governmental delegation. 

Soviet delegation returns to Moscow from 
Delhi. 

Government reception held in honor of 
Commander-in-Chief of Burmese Armed 
Forces. 


21 Pathet Lao political leader Prince Souphanov- 


vong arrives in Moscow. 





Gromyko receives Foreign Minister of 
North Vietnam. 

Government holds reception in honor of 
Souvanna Phouma before his departure from 
the Soviet Union. 


Minister of Culture Furtseva receives retiring 
Italian Ambassador. 

Commander-in-Chief of Burmese Armed 
Forces leaves Moscow for home. 

Forty-eight-million-ruble trade pact signed 
in Moscow between Hungary and the USSR. 

Publication of 1961 Lenin Prize awards for 
science, engincering, literature, journalism and 
art. 


3 Publication of statement released by Sou- 
phanouvong to the press regarding the 
situation in Laos and Soviet-Laotian relations. 

Khrushchev’s message of April 22 to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and the latter’s note of April 18 
regarding events in Cuba published. 

Joint Soviet-Pathet Lao communiqué on 
Soviet-Laotian relations published. 

Details of Gagarin’s flight published. 


Deputy Director General of UNESCO arrives 
in Moscow. 

Tests carried out in Kazakhstan of new 
tunnel driving device capable of doing in little 
more than a day what the best existing machines 
used in the coalmining industry can do in a 
month, 

Khrushchev receives West German Am- 
bassador in the Sochi area. 

Joint Soviet-Somali communiqué published 
on talks concerning development of economic 
and cultural cooperation between the Somali 
Republic and the USSR. 


5 Publication of data concerning fulfillment of 
the state plan for industry in the first quarter 
of 1961. 

Patolichev receives head of Brazilian trade 
delegation for talks on Soviet-Brazilian trade 
in 1961-62. 

Joint communiqué on forthcoming exchange 
of visits by Khrushchev and King Hassan of 
Morocco published. 

Delegation of Czechoslovak public prose- 
cutors arrives in Moscow to study Soviet 
methods. 

7 First guests arrive in Moscow for May Day 
celebrations. 


UAR parliamentary delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 


Announcement that Brezhnev will pay an 
official visit to Finland on September 12—20, 
1961. 

Announcement by RSFSR Central Statistical 
Authority that industrial gross production in 
the RSFSR exceeded plan figures in the first 
quarter of 1961 by 2.6 percent. 

Agreement on cultural, scientific and 
technical cooperation between the USSR and 
Iceiand signed in Reykjavik. 

Publication of message of congratulations 
from Khrushchev to Prime Minister of Sierra 
Leone on the occasion of that country’s pro- 
clamation of independence. 


28 Delegation of educational trade unionists 


flies from Moscow to New York. 
Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Consulta- 
tive Council of Indonesia arrives in Moscow. 
Indonesian Communist Party delegation 
arrives in Moscow to attend May Day cele- 
brations. 


29 Announcement of signing in Ankara of 


agreement on direct rail communications 
between the USSR and Turkey. 

Norwegian Minister of Education arrives in 
Moscow. 

Publication of Soviet note to Britain 
regarding extradition of alleged Estonian war 
criminal. 

Ghanaian military delegation arrives in 
Moscow. 

Suslov and Mukhitdinov receive Indonesian 
Communist Party delegation. 

Mukhitdinov receives UAR parliamentary 
delegation. 

Death of S. Saakyan, Chairman of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Armenian SSR. 


Announcement that Soviet pilot G.K. 
Mosoloy reached an altitude of more than 
110,000 feet in an E-66 jet aircraft on April 28, 
thereby achieving a world record. 


Changes and Appointments 
V. Gazzaev appointed Chairman of the South 
Ossetin Oblast Party Executive Committee. 
I. Koliev appointed Secretary of the South 
Ossetin Oblast Party Executive Committee. 


7 S.Cherepukhin released from his post as 


Chairman of the Kursk Oblast Party Executive 
Committee for reasons of health. 
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I. Dudkin released from his post as Second 
Secretary of the Kursk Oblast Party Committee. 


8 M. V. Khrunichev appointed Deputy Chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers of the USSR 
and Chairman of the State Committee for 
Coordinating Scientific Research. 


10 L. I. Sokolov replaced by S.A. Tovmasyan 
as Ambassador to North Vietnam. 


12 V. Prokofev replaced by V.Bazovsky as 
First Secretary of the Novgorod Oblast Party 
Committee in connection with his transfer to 
other duties. 


14 Minister of Trade of the Tadzhik SSR 
G. Takhirov, Public Prosecutor of the 
Tadzhik SSR Kh. Khuseinov and Chairman 
of the Leninabad Oblast Party Executive 
Committee Kh. Karimov removed from 
membership of the Tadzhik Party Central 
Committee. 

A. Kozlov replaced by A. Smirnov as First 
Secretary of the Chita Oblast Party Committee 
in connection with his transfer to other duties. 


N. Dodkhudoev replaced by A. Kakharov as 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Tadzhik SSR and expelled from the Communist 
Party. 

B. Dodobaev released from his post as 
First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the Tadzhik SSR and expelled 
from the Communist Party. 

T. Uldzhabaev replaced by D. Rasulov as 
First Secretary of the Tadzhik Party Central 
Committee, removed from membership of the 


Party Central Auditing Commission and 
expelled from the Communist Party. 

P. Obnosov replaced by I. Koval as Second 
Secretary of the Tadzhik Party Central 
Committee and expelled from the Communist 
Party. 

Kh. Ibragimov removed from membership 
of the Tadzhik Party Central Committee 
Bureau and expelled from the Communist 
Party. 

Marshal K. Meretskov replaced by Marshal 
S. Timoshenko as Chairman of the Committee 
of War Veterans for health reasons. 


18 I. P. Ganenko replaced by V.I. Antonoy as 
First Secretary of the Astrakhan Oblast Party 
Committee. 

O. Orazmukhamedov appointed Deputy 
Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Turkmen SSR. 


19 M. Kanunnikov replaced by I. Gustov as 
First Secretary of the Pskov Oblast Party 
Committee in connection with his retirement. 


20 S. Begmatov appointed Deputy Chairman of 
the Council of Ministers of the Kirghiz SSR. 


27 M. Abdurazakov replaced by M. M. 
Musakhanov as Secretary of the Uzbek Party 
Central Committee in connection with his 
appointment as First Secretary of the Tashkent 
Party Oblast Committee. 

M. Shiringzhanov released from his post as 
Secretary of the Tadzhik Party Central Com- 
mittee in connection with his transfer to other 
duties. 


New Contributors 


ANNENKOv, Yury P. Born in Russia in 1889. Painter, stage set designer and book illustrator; 
art critic. Studied in Paris under Vallotton. At one time, associated with the “Mir iskusstva.” Painted 
portraits of Revolutionary leaders, including Trotsky. Long resident in Paris. 


Repiicn, Roman. Born in Moscow, 1911. Ph.D. (Berlin, 1942). Archeologist. Since the war, 
has made numerous contributions to research on the USSR, including Ocherki bolshevizmovedeniya (Essays 
in the Study of Bolshevism). In 1955—58, NTS representative in the Far East. 


Swan, I. A Western observer of Church affairs in the USSR. During the formative years immediately 
following the 1917 Revolution, he was in Soviet Russia and was in touch both with persons prominent 
in the Orthodox Church and with Soviet officials concerned with the formulation of policy toward 
religious bodies. Since then, he has maintained his interest in this problem, and recently revisited the 


USSR. 
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Internal Political Developments under Khrushchev 
Abdurakhman Avtorkhanov 


* 


The Soviet Dictatorship and the Intensified Building of Communism 
A. Yurchenko 
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The Soviet Army and Domestic Policy 
Nikolai Galay 
x 
The Problem of Youth 
M. Stieger 
* 
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R. Karcha 
* 
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Ginther Stdkl 
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C. B. McLane 
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